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Photograph of 
Style No, 261 


The Outline of Health 


There is an old-fashioned notion that an athletic waist is ugly. This, 
perhaps, is the reason so many women still endure the torture of health 
destroying corsets. They do not know the principle of the 


FERRIS Good Sense 
Athletic Waist 


The above illustration is a photographic reproduction. Note the lines of 
beauty. See the elastic expansion on the side that allows the waist to breathe 
when you do; that permits you to turn and bend and swing with perfect ease 
and grace. This is but one form of the famous Ferris Waists which you can 
get at your dealers. Send for illustrated Ferris book showing every style, 
size and price. For the infant, the miss and mother. Be sure to get the 
genuine with ‘‘FERRIS GOOD SENSE’ in red letters sewed on each waist. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 
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HISPERS as soft as the breath of the rose 
Fall on the ear of this dreamy-eyed maiden; 
What is he telling her? Dare one suppose 
He offers his heart in the heart of the rose— 
Murmurs a message with tenderness laden? 


SWEET this Colonial Maid of the Rose, 

Dainty her gown, and her blushing demureness; 
Aye—but the Maid of Today if.she knows 
IVORY SOAP, and the charm it bestows, 


Rivals ail others in sweetness and pureness. 


—IT FLOATS. 
































-NONE BUT THE BRAVE 
DESERVE THE FARE- 















At least such fare as 


CREAM of WHEAT 


Dainty for Breakfast 
Appetizing for Lunch 
Delicious for a Dinner Dessert 





CREAM OF WHEAT Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Wool Soa 


Toilet and Bath 














For Every Member of the Family 


Wool Soap 
is highly recommended — because of its 
soothing, refreshing effect on the skin. It 
makes the toilet and bath a pleasure to be 
anticipated. Sold by all grocers. 


Made by Swift @ Company, Chicago 
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General Orders No. 182. 
War Department, 
Adjutant-General’s Office. 
Washington, November 5, 1862. 

By direction of the President of 
the United States, it is ordered that 
Major-General McClellan be re- 
lieved from the command of the 
Army of the Potomac, and that 
Major-General Burnside take com- 
mand of that army. By order of 
the Secretary of War, 

E. D. Townsend, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


a: was the despatch which Gen- 
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eral Buckingham carried from 
e=28 Washington to the headquarters of 
the Army of the Potomac on November 
7, 1862. Late at night, in the midst of 
a blinding snow-storm, he leaped from 
his horse and entered the tent of General 
McClellan at Rectortown. 

McClellan took the despatch and read 
it without a change of countenance or 
color; then, handing it to Burnside, who 
chanced to be with him, he said, without 
the slightest sign of emotion: 

‘*Well, Burnside, you are to command 
the army.” 

But if McClellan took his removal 
calmly, the Army of the Potomac did 
not. When the soldiers learned on the 
following morning that the commanding 
general had been superseded, a great 
murmur of disapproval arose from the 
ranks. - Not that they loved Burnside 
less, but that they loved McClellan more. 

For, in spite of his faults, in spite of 
his procrastinations, in spite of his chronic 
bickering with the administration at 
Washington, ‘‘Little Mac’’ remained to 
the end the idol of his troops. 

Yet there were exceptions. ‘There were 
those, even in the Army of the Potomac, 
who felt that other plans and policies 
than those of the commanding general 
must be adopted and pursued if victory 
for the Union cause were ever to be 
assured. And these differences of opin- 
ion, openly expressed and argued as they 
were, led to many unfortunate contro- 
versies among those in the ranks. 

Thus it came about that when McClel- 
lan mounted his favorite horse and turned 
his face toward Washington, Orderly- 
Sergeant Griffith Davis looked upon the 
unceremonious departure with a grim 
smile of satisfaction, while Flag-Sergeant 
John Murray watched the retreating figure 
out of sight through eyes that were 
dimmed with tears at the loss of his old 
commander. 

‘These two men had been the most inti- 
mate of friends. ‘They had been play- 
fellows in boyhood, comrades, messmates, 
inseparable companions in the army. On 
one point only had they differed—the 
character, ability and achievements of the 
commander of the Army of the Potomac. 

These differences began during that 
long winter of inactivity on the Potomac 
after McClellan assumed command of the 
army. They reached a breaking point in 
the days and nights of that disheartening 
retreat down through the swamps of the 
peninsula to Malvern Hill. 

On the morning after that battle, as the 
two men were plodding along together, with 
the straggling host that was making its way 
through the mud to Harrison’s Landing, the 
controversy between them grew bitter. Sharp 
words were met by words as sharp. It was 
flint to flint until the sparks flew. 

But after they had spoken their minds thus 
freely and harshly, by tacit agreement they 
dropped the subject. 

They still ate and drank and slept and 
marched together. Together they helped to 
storm the heights at South Mountain and to 
hold the enemy in check at Antietam. But 
there was never again between them the same 
feeling of perfect comradeship. 

Imperceptibly, day by day, week by week, 
the breach grew, until now, with the passing of 
McClellan, it suddenly yawned hopelessly wide, 
unfathomably deep. 

For, all in a moment, as the two men stood 
there in the muddy road at Warrenton, watch- 
ing their old commander pass out of sight, the 
quarrel was renewed, words became hot, the lie 
was flung fiercely back and forth, and only the 
sharp command of the regimental adjutant 
ordering them to their posts averted a storm of 
angry blows. 

That night, for the first time since their enlist- 
ment, they ate and slept apart from each other. 
And thenceforth no friendly word passed 
between them. 

Not even the horrors of Fredericksburg, from 
the battle-field of which they both came back 
wounded, were enough to reunite them; nor 
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DRAWN BY W. D0. STEVENS. 
‘* FOLLOW ME! FOLLOW THE FLAG! SAVE THE ARMY! ”’ 


were the suffering and discouragement of those 
weary winter days that followed in the camp. 

Tiarassed by failure, stung by criticism, 
opposed and thwarted at Washington by his own 
generals, Burnside at last resigned as commander 
of the Army of the Potomac, and was promptly 
succeeded by General Hooker. Things began to 
look better. The spirits of the men revived. 
The ranks filled. Chaos gave way to order. 

In the last days of April the movement toward 
Chancellorsville began. The campaign was 
brilliant in conception, and for a time successful 
in execution. The country and the army had 
confidence in ‘‘Fighting Joe,’’ and felt that he 
was leading his men to a magnificent victory. 

At last the battle was on and hope ran high. 
The first reaction came when the commanding 
general ordered back into Chancellorsville the 
columns that had taken and were holding the 
ridge out on the Fredericksburg road. The 
second reaction, with its shock of defeat and dis- 
aster, came when, on the next day, Jackson, by 
one of those brilliant strategic movements char- 
acteristic of this man of combined genius and 
daring, fell upon the right wing of the Union 
army, doubled it up on the center, and well-nigh 
overwhelmed it in his impetuous advance. 

For a brief hour, in the darkness of the early 
evening of that second day of May, annihilation 


seemed to be the inevitable fate of the Army of | 


the Potomac. Then Hooker called on his old 
division, now in command of General Berry, 
and entrusted to it the task of checking the 
Confederate onslaught. At double-quick, with 














fixed bayonets, Berry’s men flung themselves 
to the front, forming on a crest just beyond the 
edge of the Chancellorsville woods. 

Murray and Davis were both with them. In 
the momentary lull which followed the forma- 
tion these two men found themselves face to 
face with each other. The colors, borne by 
the flag-sergeant, were soiled and torn. Both 
soldiers were haggard and powder-blackened, 
and down the face of one of them, from a 
bandaged forehead, trickled a stream of blood. 

Since that November day at Warrenton they 
had not spoken to each other. But here, with 
the lightnings of war piercing the dark night, 
in the bloody climax of an awful battle, 
Murray’s tongue was unloosed, yet only to 
utter what was still nearest his heart. 

**Oh,”’ he cried, ‘‘for one hour of Little Mac! 
He’s worth a thousand of your Burnsides and 
your Hookers. Ile wouldn’t send us into such 
slaughter as this.’’ 

**Yes,’’ exclaimed Davis, bitterly, ‘‘he would 
have surrendered us before the fighting began!’’ 

“Oh, well,’’ retorted Murray, ‘‘what’s the use 
of all this bloody business, anyway? We’ll 
never conquer ’em. See how they fight! Their 
hearts are in it. They’re fighting for their 
homes, and I can’t blame ’em!’’ 

Davis was on fire in an instant. 

**So those are your sentiments!’’ he cried. 
‘*That’s what the cowards and the copperheads 
up North have been shouting for the last two 
years. Why, you don’t belong here! You 
belong down there with the rest of the enemy. 
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You’ve no business with that 
flag. Drop it! You insult it! 
Drop it, I say!’’ 

The artillery, which had thun- 
dered into action a moment be- 
fore, now had its pieces planted, 
and began the riot of assault on 
the Confederate lines. In the 
light of the blazing guns Murray 
stood, with a corner of the tat- 
tered flag caught up about his 
shoulders. Instinctively he knew that 
his rash words had condemned him, and 
in the same moment the old fire of loyalty 
flamed up in his heart. 

**I’m not a traitor!’’ he cried. ‘There 
is not a man in the army who loves this 
flag more than I do. I tell you I dare 
carry it where you’ll not dare to follow!’’ 

He seized the colors and held them high 
above his head. He turned to the men, 
who had been ordered to charge, and 
called to them: 

‘*Follow me! Follow the flag! Save 
the army !’’ 

Then he plunged down the declivity 
into the darkness. 

For an instant Davis was awed into 
inactivity. Then it flashed upon him 
that Murray was about to carry the flag 
into the enemy’s lines to surrender it, 
and without a second thought he dashed 
after him. 

** Halt!’ he shouted. ‘* Halt, you 
traitor! Halt!’’ 

But before Murray could halt or Davis 
could reach him a detachment of Confed- 
erate soldiers, emerging suddenly from 
the darkness, surrounded the flag-sergeant, 
tore the colors from his grasp, and sent 
him whirling toward their own lines. 

Then they in their turn were surprised, 
for the next instant Davis was on them 
like an avalanche. By the very wildness 
and impetuosity of his onslaught he had 
beaten back his enemies and recaptured 
the flag before they realized that he was 
alone. When, the next moment, his 
comrades reached and rescued both him 
and the flag, blinded and bleeding he fell 
insensible into their arms. 

The next morning Davis found himself 
a hero in the eyes of the whole regiment. 
Covered with wounds and bruises, he 
lay in a hospital tent on the south bank 
of the Rappahannock, while the story of 
his prowess ran through the ranks. Cer- 
tain of his comrades had heard the quarrel 
between him and Murray the night before, 
and the incident required but little embel- 
lishment to make it appear that Murray, 
with his colors, was actually deserting to 
the enemy when Davis plunged down the 
declivity and saved the flag. 

And Davis did not deny the story. He 
was not strong enough yet, either physi- 
cally or morally, to do so. Besides, his 
passion of anger against Murray had not 
yet cooled. He still chose to delude 
himself with the belief that his old 
comrade had played the traitor, although 
deep down in his heart he knew that the 
charge was false. 

Ilis own heroism, however, was beyond 
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| question. Ile deserved all the distinction it 


brought him; and it brought him much. When 
he was able to rejoin his regiment he found 
himself promoted from orderly to first lieutenant. 
Two months later he led his company into the 
Battle of Gettysburg as its captain. And after 
the campaign of the Wilderness, as a reward 
for splendid work done during the two days of 
that awful and mysterious fight in the thick 
Virginian woods, it was General Grant himself 
who handed to him, with a brief word of com- 
mendation, his commission as major. 

Then came Petersburg and Appomattox and 
the end of the war; and Davis, now a colonel, 
went home, a veteran and a hero, sharing the 
glories of victory with the bravest and the best. 

And the flag, tattered and stained, the flag 
which he had rescued at Chancellorsville, found 
its triumphant way at last to the Capitol of his 
native state. There, with the blood-soaked and 
historic flags of many other regiments, it reposed 
in the flag-room, in a great glass case; and 
thousands, as the years went by, stopped to look 
upon it, and to read the inscription placed 
above it in plain black letters: 

At the Battle of Chancellorsville, Saturday, May 
2, 1863, this flag was about to be surrendered to 
the enemy by Flag-Sergeant John B. Murray, 
when Orderly-Sergeant Griffith Davis, perceiving 
the danger to the colors, sprang forward, fought 
his way through the enemy’s ranks to the flag, 
rescued it, and, bleeding from many wounds, 
restored it to his regiment. 

After the Pattle of Chancellorsville Murray 
was not again seen or heard from. He was 
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classed as among the unidentified dead who 
were buried on the field. But that was an act 
of charity on the part of his comrades, who, 
having known and loved him, could not bring 
themselves to brand him on the record as the 
deserter and the traitor that so many of them 
believed him to be. 

As the years went by Davis prospered. For- 
tune came to him, and political prominence and 
social distinction and the blessing of a good 
name. 

But he could not forget Murray. His anger 
against the man quickly died out. The time soon 
came when he knew in his heart that his old 
friend’s patriotism was in reality no less pure 
and exalted than his own. He knew that the 
story of desertion was a slander, that the inscrip- 
tion above the flag at the Capitol was a libel, 
that the charge of treason against Murray, 
which had long lain unanswered, was a cruel 
and baseless falsehood. 

Yet he had not the moral courage to refute 
the lie. He who had faced a thousand deaths 
on a score of battle-fields with never a thought 
of fear shrank like a coward from doing justice 
to a comrade, lest it should dim the halo about 
his own head. 

But he suffered for his cowardice. The 
memory of Murray haunted him like a specter. 
It was with him waking and sleeping, day and 
night. 

The shadow of the great injustice grew darker 
and darker above his head as the years went by. 
The accusing conscience in his breast drove the 
brightness from his life, and went hounding him 
down the farther slope of his years. It was 
pitiful, it was terrible, it was just. 

One day he chanced upon an old newspaper, 
printed somewhere in the South, and read of the 
death of some forlorn wreck of humanity whom 
he conceived to be his old friend Murray. A 
sudden resolution sprang up in his breast and 
flowered into immediate action. 

‘*l am going East on the next train,’’ he said 
to his family. ‘‘I have important business with 
the governor of my native state.’’ 

It was Memorial day of 1898. The celebra- 
tion at the state capital that year was marked 
by unusual ceremony, and the crowd of visitors 
to the flag-room had never before been so great. 
In the throng were many old soldiers, whose eyes 
dimmed with tears as they looked upon the 
banners they had loved and followed through 
the smoke and flame of war. 

‘There was one man among them, bent, crip- 
pled, poorly dressed, with no veteran blue on 
his wasted form, or any Grand Army badge on 
his breast; yet none in all that company gazed 
with more reverent attention than did he upon 
those tattered flags. 

In front of the banner that Davis had rescued 
he stood for many minutes, reading over and 
over again the bold inscription above it. His 
face grew very pale, his breath came quick and 
hard, and he seemed to be in pain. 

When he saw that people began to notice 
him he passed on. He went down the aisle, 
out at the door, and across the landing to the 
flight of stairs leading to the hall below. There 
he grew suddenly weak, and sank down upon 
the marble steps. 

A man, well-built, with gray mustache and 
military bearing, was mounting the staircase. 
It was Davis, just from the West, hurrying to 
meet his appointment with the governor. He 
stopped and bent over the figure on the steps. 

**Are you ill?’’ he asked. 

The old man looked up in faint surprise. It 
was not often that strangers spoke kindly to 
him; but he uttered no word. He could not 
speak. Neither could Davis. Fora full minute 
they looked into each other’s faces, for out of the 
eyes of each there still shone something of other 
days. 

Then, all in a moment, came recognition. It 
was simultaneous and complete. And all ina 
moment the finely clothed and well-kept man 
had seated himself by the side of the faint and 
humble wayfarer, and had laid a strong arm 
about his shoulders. 

**John,’’ he said, ‘what providence has raised 
you from the grave to meet me here to-day ?’’ 

The old man looked wearily into the other’s 
eyes. 

‘*Is it—is it surely you, Griffith?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes, itis I. 1 have come a thousand miles 
to do you justice, to blot out that lie above the 
flag in there; but I did not hope to see you, or 
dream that I could talk to you.’’ 

He paused fora moment. Then, finding that 
his old comrade did not shrink or draw away 
from him, he went on impulsively : 

‘John, I have been unjust, selfish, cruel, an 
ingrate and a coward! I have done you a tre- 
mendous wrong. I don’t ask you to forgive me. 
I want only to say to you that I have suffered 
for it; and I want you to believe that I am 
sorry. Do you hear me, John? I am sorry! 
sorry! sorry !’’ 

“*I believe you, Griffith. 
ment. ’’ 

**But did you know? Did you know how I 
let them spread that slander about you? Did 
you know how I let them put that inscription 
back of the flag, and held my tongue ?’’ 

**Yes, 1 heard about it—I heard about it all. 
But you were not so much to blame, Griffith. 
It was partly my fault. I laid myself open to 
suspicion. Maybe I deserved all that has come 


I bear no resent- 
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tome. But 1 was true, Griffith. 1 was loyal. 
I never had a drop of treasonable blood in my 
heart, never! never !’’ 

‘*T know it, John. I know it. I should have 
known it then. Why didn’t you come to me and 
face me and demand justice from me? Coward 
that I was!” 

‘*I thought it was toolate. And I was afraid 
—ashamed. But I’ve nothing against you, 
Griffith. I’ve always remembered the old friend- 
ship, and it’s been sweet to me—very sweet.’? 

**God bless you, John! This is worth ten 
years of my life to me. But what brings you 
here to-day, and where do you come from ?’’ 

**Well, you see, it’s this way. I stayed in the 
South after the war. I knew what they 
thought up here, and I couldn’t face them. But 
I’m getting pretty near the end now, and I 
wanted—I wanted to see this flag again before 
—before taps. I carried it for two years, 
Griffith, —I had it with me night and day,—and 
I loved it—and it’s been five and thirty years 
since—since that night at Chancellorsville. ”’ 

“O John!’ 

It was little wonder that the voice of this 
weak and tired old traveller should tremble and 
break, but that tears should be coursing down 
the cheeks of that bronzed and stalwart veteran 
who sat beside him—ah, well! Heaven help 
us when we cannot weep! 

Suddenly Davis became aware that a crowd 
had collected on the steps and was gazing at 
them curiously. He rose to his feet. 

**Come,”’ he said to Murray, ‘‘let’s go and 
see the governor.”’ 

A few minutes later, supported by his com- 
rade, the old man entered the executive chamber. 
The governor, frank of countenance, sincere of 
speech, advanced to meet them. He had known 
Davis intimately all his life. 

**I’m glad to see you, Griffith,”” he said, 
‘‘and’’—he turned inquiringly, with out- 
stretehed hand, toward the other visitor. 

**John Murray,” responded Davis. ‘‘As 
brave a soldier and as true a patriot as ever 
fought the battles of his country.’’ 

With that fine courtesy characteristic of the 
man, the governor led the old soldier to an easy 
chair, while Davis, unable longer to keep back 
the object of his errand, impetuously poured out 
his heart’s desire. 

‘* Look here, Dan,’’ he said, addressing the 
governor, ‘‘ you know that regimental flag in the 
flag-room there, with something back of it about 
me—and him? Yes? Well, I want that 
inseription changed. It’s false and it’s cruel— 
and I want it changed.’’ 

With rare perception the governor grasped the 
situation. He pressed a button and a stenog- 
rapher entered the room. 

‘*Now then, Griffith,’’ he said, ‘‘how do you 
want it? Dictate.’’ 

**T want it this way,’’ responded Davis: 

“At the Battle of Chancellorsville, Saturday, May 
2, 1863, this flag was borne by Flag-Sergeant John 
B. Murray, who, in order to inspire his comrades, 
gallantly pressed forward toward the Confederate 
lines, calling on them to follow him. <A detach- 
ment of the enemy sprang upon him out of the 
darkness, took him prisoner, and would have cap- 
tured the flag had not Orderly-Sergeant Griffith 


Davis and his men gone hurriedly to the rescue 
and prevented it from falling into their hands.” 


He turned to Murray. 

‘*There, John,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ that’s fair to 
all of us, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*It’s too much glory for me,’’ began Murray ; 
but before he could protest further the governor 
broke in. 

“The inscription shall be changed at once,’’ 
he said. 

Then a new thought struck Davis. ‘*Where 
are you going from here, John ?’’ he asked. 

“*T don’t know,’’ replied Murray. ‘‘Back to 
the South, I reckon.’’ 

‘*Have you a family there ?’’ 

‘*No, I never married.’’ 

**Have you property there ?’’ 

**Not much. ’’ 

‘*Friends ?”’ 

‘*Not many.’’ 

**Then you shall go home with me. I’ve 
enough and to spare. I want you. Do me the 
greatest favor that one man can do another, and 
go with me. I return to the West to-morrow. 
Come !’’ 

The old man, trembling with surprise and 
emotion, rose slowly to his feet. Griffith Davis 
laid an affectionate hand on his shoulder and 
looked down earnestly into his eyes. The big, 
tender-hearted governor turned away to the 
window. 

A moment later the two old comrades joined 
him there. 

**Tt’s all settled, Dan!’’ declared Davis. 
goes with me.’’ 

Outside, below the windows of the executive 
chamber, the Memorial-day procession went 
marching by—the bands, the soldiers, the war- 
worn veterans, the tattered flags. 

The governor and his guests, with bared, 
bowed heads, looked down upon them. The 
sinking sun cast its glory on the blue-coated, 
light - hearted heroes of the war, as they 
marched and sang; but no two hearts in all that 
moving multitude were half so radiant with joy 
as were the hearts of those two old comrade 
veterans of the Army of the Potomac, separated 
long and cruelly, but reunited now till death. 

The governor was as good as his word. Go 
into the flag-room at the state Capitol to-day, 
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and you will see above Murray’s tattered flag, 
instead of the unjust inscription that burdened 
it for years, the new one, dictated by Griffith 









BY 
- OU remember Dorsey Bates?” said the 
Worm, pleasantly, poising a bit of bacon 
on his fork. ‘‘I used to chum with 
him a good deal before he went West. Well, 
he’s coming over to-night. He’s just come 
home, and all the fellows are giving little 
spreads and things, you know, to celebrate.’’ 
He reached out a long arm, and helped him- 
self lavishly to butter. This was before he 
realized that he was a Worm. It was not 
strange, perhaps, that a young man, on the eve 
of attaining his majority, already in his uncle’s 
law office, and discoursing learnedly of judicial 
affairs, should have supposed himself of some 
consequence in the world—especially in that 
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small corner of it peopled by his female relatives. 


“yEssuM," SAID ROB, CONTINUING TO 
DUST THE PLATES AIRILY WITH 
HIS HANDKERCHIEF. 


But Emily, in her mother’s place at the head of 
the table, looked abstractedly at Hetty, appar- 
ently quite indifferent to the affairs of both the 
Worm and Dorsey Bates. 

**T don’t think I would wear that blue waist, 
Hetty,’’ she observed. ‘‘There won’t be any- 
body there but ourselves, and you’ll want it for 
something more important by and by.’’ 

**Can I go in my old brown?’’ asked Hetty, 
wrinkling her pretty brows doubtfully. ‘‘It is 
getting rather shabby, but _perhaps with a new 
stock a 

The Worm looked from one to the other with 
vague displeasure. What was this talk of waists 
and stocks when he was about to discuss his 
social plans ? 

‘*We needn’t get up anything elaborate,’’ he 
struck in again, as Hetty paused. ‘‘It might 
be a chafing-dish affair, perhaps.” — 

‘*What might ?’’ asked Hetty, still meditating 
the comparative merits of the old brown and the 
blue. 

The Worm commanded himself. 

“*T am going to have a little party,”’ he said, 
with emphasis, ‘‘to-night, for Dorsey Bates. 
That’s what I was talking about.’’ 

*‘Oh, you can’t, Rob,’’ said Emily, lightly. 
“It’s Jane’s afternoon out, and Hetty and I 
are going down-town, shopping, early, and then 
we are to spend the rest of the day at the 
Curtises’, so we can’t possibly do anything about 
it.’? 

For the first time the fact of his being a Worm 
became quite clear to Rob. He observed as 
much frankly. ‘‘A mere worm of the dust, and 
not to be considered for a moment!’’ he said, 
with a jocularity which might have deceived 
any one except little Hetty. She knew her 
brother, and noted the lightness of his tone with 
vague apprehension. 

“*Why can’t I have a party just the same, if 
you and Jane aren’t here?’’ he queried, mildly. 

‘Because you don’t know how,’’ answered 
Emily, with her most provoking air of superi- 
ority. ‘‘You would just get the’ house all 
upset,—boys are so destructive, anyway !—and 
I don’t know what would happen if we weren’t 
here to look after things. 

‘Some other day, Bobby,’’ she added, kindly, 
“‘we’ll get up your party for you. You may 
come over to tea to-night at the Curtises’ with 
us, or Jane will leave out something for you 
at home. Don’t let me forget, Hetty; Grace 
asked me to bring over that bureau scarf I’m 
working, and your table-cover, to show to her 
mother. ’’ 

“Bobby,’’ indeed! Bureau scarfs and table- 
covers—and Dorsey Bates and his party passed 
over as if unworthy of a second thought! 

The Worm finished his breakfast in a bland 
and inscrutable silence, the conversation, with- 








out his help, proceeding briskly upon various 
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subjects of purely feminine interest. But within 
him the forces of revolt arose. 

“When Emily and Hetty came down-stairs, 
dressed to go out, they were astonished to find 
in the dining-room a tall, masculine figure, 
which, according to all precedent, should have 
been already in an office down-town, standing 
with its feet on a frail and ornamental footstool, 
and its head- in the uppermost and innermost 
sanctuary of the china-closet. 

**Rob!’’ said Emily. 

The Worm descended, somewhat flushed, and 
bearing carefully a pile of the best fruit plates. 

‘*Rob?’’ repeated Emily, severely. ‘What 
are you doing ?’’ 

‘Getting ready for my party,’”’ answered 
Rob, dusting off the top plate 
with a brush which he picked 
up hastily from the hearth. 
“T thought there would be 
a good deal to do when I 
came home this afternoon, 
and I’d better be getting the 
dishes down now. I’ve no- 
ticed that’s the way you do 
it.” 

‘*That is a floor-brush !’’ 
remarked Hetty, scathingly. 

Rob dropped it under the 
table, and deftly substituted 
an embroidered tray-cover, 
which Emily caught from 
his hand in an agony. 

**Do you really think you 
are going to have that party 
to-night without us?’ she 
demanded. 

‘*Yessum,’’ said Rob, con- 
tinuing to dust the plates 
airily with his handkerchief, 
in default of anything more 
suitable, ‘‘I do.’ 

**Then I shall just have 
to stay at home and help 
you !” Emily cried, tragically, 
beginning to pull the pins from her hat. 

‘*No, you won’t!’’ said the Worm, with so 
masterful an air that she hastily although dis- 
tressfully put them back. 

“You girls just think you’re the whole 
outfit!’”? he went on, in a burst of candor, 
unheeding Emily’s shocked exclamation. ‘‘ Ever 
since mother and father went away you have 
run things just to suit yourselves, till I believe 
you think the house belongs to you, and I 
haven’t any right to touch so much as a tea- 
spoon unless you say so. I’m the man of the 
family, anyway, when father isn’t here, and 
I’m not going to be trampled on and walked 
over, if Emily is the oldest! It’s my turn to 
have a little affair of my own, and I’m going to 
have it, and run it just to please myself. By 
the way, where do you keep your what-you- 
call-’em napkins—the little fringy ones ?’’ 

Emily moaned. 

‘* But the supper. 
cried Hetty. 

**Tam,”’ said Rob, superbly. ‘‘Do you think 
nobody but girls can cook? I can make first- 
rate cake and stuff—used to cook lots of things 
up at camp, but I never have a chance to do 
anything athome. Don’t you worry. Just let 
me have the kitchen to myself.’’ 

“If you really care so much,’’ Emily began, 
hesitating, ‘‘we might arrange —”’ 

**Don’t want you to arrange,’’ said the Worm, 
promptly. ‘‘Want to arrange myself. Run 
along, girls,’’—he laid a vandal hand again upon 
the china,—‘‘you’ll be late. 1 guess I can find 
everything I need.’’ 

Then they sat down and labored with him. 
They argued, reasoned, coaxed. But he was 
obdurate. He had not cared much about the 
matter at first, but if he should yield now, if 
he should fail to demonstrate his entire independ- 
ence and ability to do for himself, he would still 
be in a position to be trampled upon. This 
was his opportunity, and he took it firmly. 

**If you really want to make anything,’’ said 
Emily, going through the hall at last, van- 
quished and abject, ‘‘there’s a recipe up on my 
bureau, pinned on the cushion, that you might 
follow. It’s good and quite easy.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Rob, opening the door for 
them royally. ‘‘Have a good time and don’t 
worry. I’m sorry your peacé of mind should 
be disturbed, but—the Worm will turn!”’ With 
this oracular remark he bowed them out, and 
went back to the dining-room, whistling. 

Taking down dishes, however, proved any- 
thing but a congenial task, and -with that 
easy masculine faith which believes that every- 
thing will come out all right in the end, without 
any particular preparation or trouble, Rob 
desisted from his labors, shutting the door upon 
them until his return from town. 

Hetty and Emily meanwhile, in a swift 
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reaction from the bewilderment and mortifica- 
tion caused by their brother’s unprecedented 
behavior, and buoyed up by a sense of just 
indignation, did their shopping with energy, 
and descended upon the Curtises in a flow of 
spirits which surprised even that somewhat 
hilarious household. 

As the day wore on, however, memories of 
the Worm beset them hauntingly, and toward 
evening Hetty became a prey to mingled curios- 
ity and fear as to her brother’s proceedings. 

“T wish I knew what he is doing!’’ she con- 
fided suddenly to Grace, one of the younger 
Curtises, while Emily and another were romping 
gaily through a duet at the piano. 

‘‘Let’s go and see,’’ suggested Grace, 
promptly. 

Relief and daring sparkled in Hetty’s brown 
eyes, and she squeezed her friend’s hand in 
fervent response. Under cover of the music 
they stole out, and hurrying on their wraps, 
fled out the back door, and down the few quiet 
blocks which separated the two houses. 

Creeping close under the shadow of the porch, 
they could look in at the parlor windows, the 
shades of which Rob, manlike, had forgotten to 
pull down. 

The scene was unmistakably a pleasant one. 
Every gas-jet blazed with reckless brilliancy. 
Dorsey Bates and the other boys, lounging in 
easy attitudes, occupied the best and largest 
chairs, while on the hearth-rug Rob, his ani- 
mated face turned upon his laughing guests, was 
evidently entertaining them with the most joy- 
ous and care-free hospitality. 

Hetty felt a pang, vague but poignant. The 
Worm had turned, indeed! How competent he 
was—how unnecessary she and Emily! If all 
were as well at the rear of the house! 

They slipped round to the back door, and 
crept in, unhindered. Here, too, in the kitchen, 
the gas burned brightly ; but here were revealed 
everywhere the traces of an arduous and pro- 
tracted struggle. 

Dishes and pans strewed the tables, with here 
and there a bowl, sticky, suspicious, containing 
an evidently hopeless and abandoned effort. 
Flour and spices seemed to have been sprinkled 
over everything with a liberal hand, and from 
an overturned jug a pool of molasses was peace- 
fully forming on the floor. The fire was nearly 
out, but a smell of burning still hovered in the 
smoky air, and a plate of blackened cinders, 
which might once have been something else, was 
thrust hastily into a corner. 

Suppressing their feelings, the girls stole 
cautiously through the pantry and peeped into 
the dining-room. The table was laid, evidently 
in haste, and with a proud disregard for con- 
ventionalities. A dish of cold meat from the 
ice-box seemed to be the piece de résistance, 
and was supported frugally by bread and butter, 
milk, apples, some buns and oranges bought 
down-town, and a jar of uncooked prunes, 
which the discouraged caterer had apparently 
thrown on in despair. Besides these, there 
were two pyramids of little round objects, hard 
and brown, which might have been either cakes 
or muffins. 

Hetty broke one open and sniffed at it gin- 
gerly. 

**I don’t know what they’re made of,’’ she 
murmured, with an indescribable. expression 
of countenance, ‘‘but they’ll kill those boys! 
Grace, he’s got one of 
mother’s best pillow-shams | 
on for a centerpiece !’’ 

** And look at the paper 
napkins!’’ giggled Grace, 
pointing to the gay squares 
which were bunched up 
in vases, tucked among the 
fruit, and crumpled under 
the finger-bowls, as if to 
hide the bareness of the 
repast. 

Grace tiptoed round the 
table, choking with laugh- 
ter. But a sudden wave 
of motherly tenderness and 
compunction swept over 
Hetty’s soul. ‘The pathos 
of this attempt at decora- 
tion was too much for her. 

“*The dear boy!’’ she 
breathed. ‘‘He’s tried so 
hard! Don’t laugh, Grace! 
We must do something. I 
can’t have those boys come 
out here—Bobby’s friends 
—to this! Listen! I can 
make some coffee—that always helps out; and 
there are crackers and cheese and jelly and 
things, put away where Rob couldn’t find them. 
It’ll be fearfully mixed up, but if we can only 
get something they can really eat it won’t matter. 
And—O Grace! when we came through your 
kitchen there was a pan of biscuit—Dinah was 
just taking them out of the oven—would -you— 
could we —’’ 

“‘Of course!”’ said Grace, promptly. ‘‘I’l 
run back and get them while you are making 
the coffee. ’” 

** And, Grace—you always have somany things 
—I’ll go without my supper—Emily and I can 
have bread and water—if you should happen to 
See any other little thing lying around that you 
could pick up and bring along —” 

Grace nodded, comprehending, breathless with 
haste and laughter. Hetty pushed her out of 














the door, and sped back to poke up the fire, put | peace, and he never knew that the cake of 

on the kettle and grind the coffee. which he and Dorsey Bates approved so highly 
Whether some faint aroma, subtle and deli- | was made by the Curtises’ cook, while his own 

cious, —Hetty could make good coffee, —found its 

way through the carefully closed doors to the 


handiwork for which it had been substituted 
was consigned forever to oblivion in the safe 
and secret depths of the ash-barrel. 
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staved off the bitter moment as long as possible, 
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talking and joking with more than his ordinary 
nonchalant gaiety, but with a desperate sinking 
of the heart as he contemplated the feast to 
which he should presently invite his hungry 
friends. Not that he acknowledged any sur- 
render of his position. He would carry it off 
valiantly to the end, as befitted a recalcitrant 
and victorious Worm. 

‘*Supper-time!’’ he announced, gaily, when 
the crisis could no longer be postponed ; and he 
ushered his party with a splendid courage and 
assurance to the banquet hall. 

‘*You mustn’t expect much of a spread,’’ he 
said in an offhand way as he opened the door. 
**T’m my own cook and caterer —”’ 

Then he stopped. By what magic his meager 
loaveseand fishes had been multiplied, so that 








the table now groaned beneath their weight, the 
fragrant steam of the coffee hanging like a bene- 
diction over all, he could not, for one bewildered | 
moment, understand. That magic—is it not | to-day comes away with many favorable 
always the magic of love?—shone in Hetty’s | impressions. One of the strongest of these, 
eyes as, having flown to put on the coffee-pot at | if we may judge from invariable comment, is 
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la difference in their appearance and standing in 
| the corps. To this day I think it was wrong. 
| To this day I think that all should have been 


| compelled to live on just what the government 








THE WORM HAD TURNED, INDEED! 








the first stir in the parlor, she lingered, peeping | based upon the remarkable neatness and preci- | gave them and made to share alike. 


eagerly through the crack of the pantry door. 

**T’ll make him sorry!’’ she had whispered, 
vindictively, watching her brother’s face. 

What she read there, in the sudden flash that 
lighted it, the comprehension, the relief, and 
back of these, something softer and stronger 
than all, which he would forever have dis- 
dained to put into words, so filled her heart 
with joyful triumph that two tears rolled over 
the bridge of her nose before she knew they 
were coming. 

**Gracious!’’ she said, whisking them away. 
**Crying at a party! It’s all right now, Grace. 
Let’s fly quick before we’re caught !’’ 

And fly they did, to regale their friends at 
the supper-table with an animated account of 
their adventures. 

When, convoyed by a whole phalanx of 
Curtises, Hetty and Emily returned home late 
in the evening, they found the party gone, and 
Rob, with a suspiciously unconcerned and 
cheerful monarch-of-all-I-survey manner, put- 
ting out the lights in the parlor. 

**Well, how was the party ?’”’ inquired Emily, 
blandly. 

‘*Fine!’’ answered the Worm, with a lordly 
air. 

‘Enough to eat?’’ suggested Hetty, inno- 
cently. 

Rob gazed for a moment severely at the 
dimples which would steal about the corners of 
her mouth, and then, catching her suddenly 
round the waist, he plunged her into the depths 
of an easy chair, and smothered her, dimples 
and shrieks and all, in the fur of her own scarf. 

After that concealment was at an end. 

**Tell me one thing, Bobby!’’ she begged, 
emerging rosy and breathless. ‘‘What did you 
try to make out there in the kitchen ?’’ 

‘*Tell me,’’ he retorted hotly, ‘“‘how you 
expect a fellow to make 
anything from such a 
recipe as this ?’’ 

He pulled a crumpled 
paper from his pocket, 
and read: 

“Two quarts of milk. 
Two dozen eggs. One can 
baking powder. One bottle 
household ammonia. One 
paper breakfast food. Two 
pounds sweet potatoes —’’ 


**My grocery list!’’ 
gasped Emily. ‘‘I didn’t 


| sion in dress of the corps of cadets—the absolute 
| uniformity that prevails, the fact that, except 
| for the chevrons of those cadets selected to serve 
as officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
battalion, they are garbed so exactly alike that 
not the faintest individuality appears. 

Coats, caps, trousers, shoes and gloves must 
be exactly of uniform pattern. Just so much 
of the white collar must show above the straight 
military throttle at the neck. Just so much of 
white cuff peeps below the gray sleeve at the 
wrist. Just so much of a tip can be given to 
the smart little cadet forage-cap. Just such a 
length is allowed the hair that grows beneath. 
Even in their famous football team no latitude is 
permitted in this respect. A Prussian battalion 
officered by the veriest martinet that ever drew 
sword could not be more precise. 


A Dollar a Day. 


O it may be a surprise to those who see the 

corps as it is to-day to know that there was 
a time in the history of West Point when the 
cadets were ragged, shoeless, and anything but 
uniform in the matter of head- and foot-gear. 
That time was during the second and third 
years of our great Civil War. 

In June, 1861, the pay of the cadet, as it had 
been for long years previous, was thirty dollars 
a month, or practically a dollar aday. It really 
amounted to less than what was allowed the 
rank and file of the army, because in addition 
to his monthly pay, the soldier got his board, 
lodging, fuel, lights, and even abundant cloth- 


| ing, free, whereas the cadet, out of his dollar a 
| day, had to pay for his board, bedding, books, 


clothing of every kind, shoes, shako, plumes or 
pompons, belts and silken sashes, supplies of 
every description, and washing. 

And in addition to all these there was a long 
list of taxes for all manner of things—band, 
barber, baths, bootblack, dancing lessons, dan- 


alphabetically scheduled, down to varnishing 
cartridge and cap-boxes and bayonet scabbards, 
to say nothing of being docked two dollars out 
of each thirty for ‘‘equipment fund on gradua- 
tion.”” Even at the outbreak of the war, 
therefore, the cadet’s dollar a day was never 
more than enough for his meager support. 

In June, 1861, the uniform coat cost between 
eleven and twelve dollars, a pair of shoes two 
dollars and eighty-eight cents, and other items 





know it was there—and 
you got the wrong paper | 
by mistake! Rob, you 
didn’t try to make —’’ 

**You told me to,’’ said | 
the Worm, stoutly. ‘‘I}| 
thought I’d better halve | 
it, there seemed to be so | 
much; but the potatoes | 
stumped me. When I got | 
to those I — Say,” he} 
went on, with rising spirit, | 
**T did all right afterward, 
didn’t I, when I let your old recipes go, and | 
tried things out of my own head? That cake 
turned out lots better than I thought it would. 
Dorsey Bates said it was the best he ever ate. 
Good, wasn’t it?’’ 

**Very good,” said Hetty, demurely. Then 
she hesitated, turning something over in her 
mind. 

**Worm,’’ she said at last, with affectionate 
solemnity, ‘‘honest, now you’ve tried it, do you 
like turning ?’’ 

Rob sighed a little and sat up, as if shaking | 
some weary burden from his stalwart young) 
shoulders. 

**Not much,’’ he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘It 
will do for once; but now I’ve proved my case, 
I think on the whole I’d rather go back and be 
trampled on.’’ 

So Hetty, smiling upon him wisely, held her 


in proportion. In June, 1863, although the 
pay remained the same, cadet expenses had 


nearly trebled. Coats cost more than thirty | 


dollars, shoes cost seven dollars ; overcoats were 
so expensive that few could get them at all, 
and the price of provisions had soared to the 
skies. 


The Commandant’s Letter. 


O it happened that with the coming of the 
early winter of ’63 and ’64, the corps of 
cadets was swamped in debt and the authorities 


of the academy had long since been compelled | 


to deny them orders for clothing and supplies 
of any kind, because, as things were going, they 
could never pay for them. 

This explains why, in November, 1863, the 
trim, beautiful battalion of the ante-bellum days 
looked like a gang of tramps, and military duty 
was well-nigh suspended. 

**The weather is fortunately mild,’’ wrote our 
gallant, soldierly commandant, on duty there 
instead of at the front because he had been 


” 


cing parties, gas, lithographing, and so forth, | 


But the authorities decided otherwise, and 
issued instructions that cadets should appeal to 
their parents for aid. ‘Those whose fathers or 
friends were well to do were promptly enabled 
to deposit checks to the credit of their account, 
and speedily to appear in brand-new uniforms, 
making a glaring contrast with their comrades 
and classmates whose people were poor. 

At least one-half of the corps, as I remember 

now, would either ask no help or could get none. 
At least one-third of the battalion was excused 
from all military duty because of its shoeless 
state. 
Caps of all patterns began to appear, some 
fellows turning out in head-gear they had worn 
at the front as volunteers. A favorite method of 
making a forage-cap was to take some old con- 
demned shako, cut it down to the ‘‘sweat-band,”’ 
and then roof the space with the glazed cap cover 
issued with the cadet forage-cap, but seldom, if 
ever, worn. Of course there was no warmth in 
the cap, but at least it was a head cover. 

We could not make the bell-buttoned ‘‘coatee,’’ 
however, although many of us surreptitiously 
imported gray trousers, striped with black, that 
were close imitations of our uniform. I know 
that for several months I wore a pair that had 
done duty with the New York Seventh when 
it went to the front in April, ’61, and the 
difference was never noted. 





**And Never as a Pillow-Case.’’ 


OME ludicrous things resulted. It was liter- 

ally a ‘‘makeshift’’ to turn a pillow-case 
into a shirt, but that is what many had to do— 
by the simple process of slitting a hole in the 
closed end for the head and one on each side 
for the arms; sleeves were superfluous. 

In the winter of ’64 a steam laundry was 
started, much to the disgust of the score of sol- 
| diers’ wives who, as laundresses, had enjoyed 
|a monopoly, and for a time to that of the corps 
itself. For at first the thing played havoc with 
| our garments, and it was a nuisance to most of 
| the corps to have to make out a wash list. 
| Almost everything a cadet does wrong is 
| reported on the delinquency book and punished 
| with so many demerits. In the early sixties 
one demerit was awarded for a ‘‘late’’ and five 

for absence from roll-call, all offenses against 
regulations being graded between the limits of 
| one and five. One hundred demerits in six 
|months (and it was easy to get as many in six 
| days) would return a cadet to civil life—dis- 
charged. 

For every report the cadet could, if he chose, 
| tender an explanation in writing, and for a time 
| after that laundry was started more reports were 
| given for carelessness in making out laundry 
lists than for all other offenses combined. And 
| after the hard times of ’62, ’63 and ’64 it was 
| not always the fault of the cadet. 

| For instance, Cadet Blank was reported one 
day for ‘‘ sending to laundry one pillow-case more 
and one shirt less than marked on list.’’ The 
explanation was delicious: 

‘*Whatever may have been the original fune- 
tion of the item in question, I have known it 
and used it only as a shirt, and never as a pillow- 
| case, since September, ’63, and I think it enti- 
| tled to be rated according to its service.’’ 





| The Coffee-Urn of Company ‘‘D.’’ 


OONGRESS came to our aid early in ’64, 
and established the present rate of pay— 
forty-one dollars a month, and also dated it 


shot at Fair Oaks, and was only slowly recuper- | back nearly a year, to the end that the burden 


ating, ‘“‘and I could be having drills and 
parades but for the fact that half the corps is 
without shoes, and almost all are in rags.’’ 
Then it was that, for the only time in the 
history of the academy, so far as I have any 


| knowledge, cadets were permitted to profit by 


wealth and social connections, and thus to create 


of debt was lifted from most of the corps, and 
they were set once more on a solid footing. 

But meanwhile parsimony and pinching had 
had to be the rule, and another way in which 
our poverty was manifested was in our daily 
bread at the mess hall. Food was abundant 
enough, but quantity and quality were at wide 
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variance. The meats were abominable, the 
butter indescribable, and the cooking and service 
more than once well-nigh provoked a mutiny. 
The caterer said he did his best with the 
money allowed him. As the superintendent 
upheld him, our complaints went for nothing. 
Yet our wrath did explode when the coffee- 
urn at a ‘‘D’’ Company table one evening 
would not work at all. Investigation developed 
the fact that the scullion had forgotten to 
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the fence and stared. In the door of the 

little, poor old house, with its disorderly 
yard and its broken chamber window, was a 
great pure-white collie. There he lay, looking 
out on the world serenely between naps, a 
beauty and a wonder. 

The boarder, who had five prize dogs of his 
own, and was willing to have another, hastened 
to knock at the door. A baby’s gurgling cry 
sounded from an inner room, and a very young 
woman came out with the baby in her arms. 
The boarder greeted her. 

‘*T want to see your dog,’’ he said. 

‘*Everybody is crazy to see him,’’ said the 
young woman, proudly. The boarder had felt 
disgust at the apple-core on the window-sill and 
the boot under the stove until he looked upon 
the face of this woman, ludicrously childish 
behind the baby’s fuzzy head, and 
then he felt compassion. 

‘*You’re the boarder over at Saun- 
derson’s, ain’t you?’’ said the girl, 
with wide-spread country knowledge— 
Saunderson’s was four miles away. 
And the boarder said he was, and 
Saunderson’s neighborhood called him 
the boarder because all the other 
boarders had gone home a month or 
more ago. 

All the time he was battling with 
ineredulity. The dog brought to his 
mind old stories of kings in hovels. 
He had brown, soft eyes, in a narrow 
face, and his head rose beautifully out ° 
of his great ruff, and his tail had a 
feathery luxuriance, and there was 
not a colored hair in him. 

‘I’m Mrs. June,’’ said the girl. 
‘*He belonged to a man at the Crest 
Ilouse, and he used to go roaming 
all around, visiting,—the White Baby, 
I mean,—and he’d come here more 
than anywhere, and he’d stay half a 
day at a time, and Mat and I got to 
thinking a sight of him. Then the 
gentleman had to go away all of a 
sudden,—he went to Nevada,—and he 
couldn’t take the dog with him, and 
he said, seeing we set such store by 
him, and he liked us so well, we could 
have him.’’ 

it was late afternoon. Through the 
yard, with his dinner-pail, came the 
young head of the house. 

‘*I’m telling the gentleman how we 
came to get the White Baby, Mat,’’ " 
said his wife. 

‘*Ain’t he a winner?’’ said Mat. 
The White Baby, with a sharp-voiced, 
welcoming remark, launched himself 
on him and mouthed his ear. 
call him the White Baby because that’s what 
he looks like; it wasn’t his name. ’’ 

**He said we could have him if we’d be good 
to him,’’ said Phoebe. She lifted the White 
Baby’s face and looked into his eyes. ‘‘ Ain’t 
we good to you ?”’ 

The boarder did not like the look of things. 
He cleared his throat. ‘‘1 should like to own 
him myself,’’ he said. ‘*Would you consider 
an offer? I will give you fifty dollars for him.’’ 
He was worth far more; but on the other hand 
fifty dollars, the boarder reflected, was far more 
than he was worth to the Junes. 

The young pair stared at each other. ‘*‘ Fifty !’’ 
Mat gasped; and they were dumb. 

“‘Say!’’ he burst out, and stopped. ‘‘I was 
going to say we could buy his collar. We’ve 
been trying to save up and ‘wy him a good 
collar, maybe with a silver plate on it. But 
if we had the fifty dollars we wouldn’t have 
the White Baby.’’ 

**There are some things you could do with 
fifty dollars, though,’’ the boarder observed, 
scanning the poverty-marked place in one look. 

‘*That’s so,’’ the young man agreed, without 
resentment, and he looked at his wife and at 
the dog. 

‘*Wait!’’ she said, quickly. 

‘I’m waiting. I haven’t said anything,” he 
answered. The White Baby rose to a sitting 
position, large and magnificent, and gazed with 
interest ata passing wagon. Phoebe laughed out. 

‘They say thoroughbreds ain’t smart as a 


To boarder looked again, and leaned on 
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remove a cloth with which he had been scouring 
the interior. 

There are many other traditions, but there is 
no room for them here. We were young, hope- 
ful, hearty, and got far more fun than trouble 
from the experience, and most of us would gladly 
go through it all again for the prized commission 
that came at last and the comradeship and 
associations that were formed ere we were 
twenty-one. 








general thing,’’ she said, ‘*but I can tell you he 
is. That’s Bolton’s meat-wagon, that we get 
bones from for him. He knows pretty near 
everything. ’’ 

‘*Did you see him wrinkle his nose up when 
I came in, before he got all over me?’’ Mat 
inquired. ‘‘He always does that when he’s 
tickled. ’’ 

“Tle sleeps right close by our bed every 
night,’’ said Phoebe. ‘* He’s kind to the baby, 
and never bites the least little bit. He’s the 
finest dog I ever heard of.’’ 

The boarder was uneasy. He told himself 
that they were a sharper pair than he had 
taken them for; that they were holding out for 
more money. 

‘I will say seventy-five dollars,’’ he 
remarked, as he rose to go, “and I’ll leave you 
to think the matter over. I don’t believe you 
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will miss the chance,’’ and flipping an ear of 
the White Baby, he started on his homeward 
tramp. 

He went back the next day. Rapid attack 
would, he believed, be most effective. He went 
in the early evening, and found the Junes fin- 
ishing supper. The White Baby was under the 
baby’s crib, flat on his back, with his legs in 
the air. 

**I hope,’ the boarder said, after an awk- 
ward pause, ‘‘that you are intending to let me 
have him ?’’ 

Phoebe piled the plates and knives together 
with some needless noise. 

**He lies that way most of the time when it’s 
warm,’’ she said, irrelevantly. ‘‘We give him 
his meals before we eat ourselves, and he’s 
always ready for them. 1 don’t believe he’s 
all done growing yet. He ain’t but a year old 
the seventeenth of July.’’ 

**Do you think he is worth more to you than 
seventy-five dollars?’’ said the boarder. He 
spoke to Mat. The young fellow looked out-of- 
doors over his head. 

“*I’ve cut the grass in the yard and mended 
the fence last night and this morning,’’ he said. 
“It’s hard getting round to do anything. I 
work at blacksmithing, and Phoebe, she’s got 
her work and the baby. We know the place 
don’t look anyhow. But we never thought so 
much about it, somehow, until we got the White 
Baby.’’ 

“*That’s honest,’? said Phoebe. ‘‘He’s so 
white and lovely he makes everything around 











look dirty and bad. We want to fix things up 
better and keep them that way, so they’ll look 
fit for him.’’ 

There was appeal in her eyes, fixed on the 
boarder, and he felt a fresh disquietude. The 
White Baby as a moral influence with the Junes 
was a new consideration. His resolution fal- 
tered and almost fell. But he waited; so did 
Mat. ‘The silence lengthened. 

‘*We’re pretty poor,’’ Mat said. ‘‘We need 
the money, and we know it. But—well, it’s 
this way. I work for Holcomb, and I don’t 
make much. He talks of selling out, and I’d 
like to buy the business. It’s just a little shop 
and the ground it’s on, and he’d sell cheap. I 
could borrow a little—and if we let you have 
the dog —’’ 

‘“*Exactly,’’ said the boarder, urgently. He 
was growing impatient. 

‘*But I’ve got another chance, maybe,’’ Mat 
went on. ‘‘I’ve heard Distin wants help,— 
he’s the other blacksmith,—and I’m going to 
see. He pays more.’’ 

**A dollar and a half more a week,” said 
Phoebe, ‘‘and we thought if Mat got that job 
maybe we wouldn’t have to think about—about 
selling the White Baby; we thought maybe we 
wouldn’t.’’ 

‘*That’s the size of it,’’? said Mat, sheepishly. 

“*Exactly,’’ the boarder repeated, this time 
with a dryness of sarcasm. 

The White Baby had wakened, and suddenly 
the air was rent with a torrent of piercing, 
frenzied barks, and the White Baby dashed 
through the gate. 

**It’s the Weeds’ cat,’’ said Phoebe, rather 
admiringly. ‘‘She’s gone up her post. It 
makes him crazy when she gets up that post. 
You wouldn’t think he’d do anything bad, he’s 
so beautiful and innocent-looking, would you? 
But he does. He scared Len Wylie’s colt so, 
barking at her and prancing round, that she 
pulled up the hitching-post by the roots and ran 
a mile with it, and the White Baby chased 
right along after her, 
and Len brought him 
home on the seat with 
him, looking just as 
sweet and pious. There 
couldn’t anybody get 
mad at him.” 

‘* Well,’’ said the 
boarder, ‘‘I shall leave 
here on Thursday. I 
should like to take the 
dog with me, and I 
still hope that I may. 
He would go with per- 
fect comfort in a roomy 
crate. I will raise my 
offer; 1’ll give you my 
check for one hundred 
dollars for the dog. I 
will come this way to- 
morrow and see what 
you think of it.’’ 

Mat answered noth- 
ing. ‘*Well,’’ said the 
girl, and her voice 
sounded frightened. 

The next day the 
boarder received a mes- 
sage, delivered by a 
man hauling logs to the 
sawmill. Mat June | 
had failed to get work 
with Distin, and they 
would let the boarder 
have the White Baby. 
The boarder heard him 
with mixed feelings, 
but he permitted only 
satisfaction and self- 
congratulation to rise 
to the surface. 

He set a carpenter to 
work at once on the roomy crate he had prom- 
ised the Junes, and on his day of departure he 
went after the White Baby in a wagon, an hour 
before train-time. Mat June stood waiting in 
the door. 

“*T stayed at home to-day. I kind of had to 
say good-by to the White Baby,’’ he explained. 
‘*We’ll have to let him go; we talked it over. 
We’d be wicked not to; we’re too poor. You’ll 
take care of him first-rate, we know that.’’ 

“*I have one man who doesn’t do much but 
attend to the dogs,’’ said the boarder. The 
White Baby, looking marvelously beautiful, was 
ranging the windows with desultory barks, 
trying to catch flies. 

**Phoebe, she took the baby out in the back 
yard. She thought she’d just as soon not be 
around,’’ said Mat, apologetically. ‘* We washed 
and combed him up for you. We thought maybe 
you’d be willing te let us hear from him now 
and then, how he’s getting along ?’’ 

** By all means,’’ the boarder answered. He 
opened his pocketbook and gave the young 
man a folded check. He persuaded the White 
Baby to come into the yard, and helped the 
driver of the wagon lift him into the crate and 
nail the top on. 

**He will be fed and watered on the way; he 
will be as comfortable as he would be at home. 
Tell Mrs. June that,’’ said the boarder. 

He would have said more,—he had meant 
to say more,—but he had a vivid glimpse of 
Mrs. June behind the rain-water barrel, holding 
the baby and watching with a strained look, 

















The boarder mounted 


her apron over her mouth. 
the seat beside the man without delay, and they 
drove off. 

‘*Considerable of a wrench for ’em, letting 


him go, wasn’t it?’’ said the driver. ‘‘ Curious 
how you do get attached to animals. He ain’t 
an ordinary animal, either. I’ve drove round 
this way more than once, just to get a sight of 
him. I guess the Junes thought their eyes of 
him. Seemed to me they actually begun to 
spunk up when they got him, they felt so proud 
of him—kind of spruced up round the place. 
Really seemed so.’’ 

‘*Quite probably,’’ the boarder answered, 
carelessly. 

He reflected that country people were apt to 
be garrulous. The driver looked at him side- 
wise, and said no more. 

The White Baby had at once turned himself 
in his crate till he faced the back of the wagon, 
and his eyes were fixed rearward. 

Now and again he uttered an explosive, sup- 
pressed bark, and turned and cast at the men 
on the seat a look of bewilderment, of inquiry ; 
but for the most part he sat motionless and 
gazed intently back, heavily troubled by the 
fact that, strain as he might, he could get no 
sight of the friends from whom he was so 
strangely borne away. 

Half a mile along, at a turn of the road, the 
driver, who had been looking to the left, gave a 
sudden snorting laugh. He pulled his horse to 
a walk. 

** Look a’ there—look behind those bushes in 
that lot!’’ he said to the boarder. ‘‘1 thought 
I saw ’em sneaking down through the field, 
behind the fence. They’ve come cross-lots, and 
they must have run every step of the way.’’ 

The boarder looked. There behind the red- 
dening sumacs were the Junes, with the baby, 
trying to keep themselves out of sight as they 
watched the passing wagon. 

‘Had to have one more look at him, I’ll be 
switched !’’ said the driver, and he started his 
horse. 

“Stop! I can’t stand that!’’ cried the 
boarder. ‘‘Stop!’”? He told himself it was 
surprising that he had gone so far; that he 
had known in the beginning that he could not 
take the White Baby; that if he had got him to 
the station he should have brought him back, 
and that if he had taken him home he should 
have sent him back to the Junes. For the 
boarder was very human. 

**Lend a hand!’ he said to the driver. 
He called to the skulkers behind the sumacs, 
**Here’s your White Baby! Comeand get him. 
We’ll leave you the hammer and you can get 
him out. He is anxious to see you, too.’’ 

The Junes came to the fence, disheveled and 
red-faced and open-mouthed. The boarder and 
the driver, who was excitedly grinning, ha 
lifted the frame to the roadside, and the White 
Baby, in his frantic efforts to get to the Junes, 
was leaping up and down and squeezing portions 
of himself between the slats, and waking the 
echoes. 

**Good-by!’’ said the boarder, smiling upon 
them all, and he and the wagon made a new 
start. 

Mat June stood transfixed for a half-minute. 
Then, changing the baby swiftly to his left arm, 
he felt in his right vest pocket, drew forth the 


| boarder’s check, and ran after the receding 


| wagon, the baby’s head bobbing with his 
strides. 

**Here! here!’’ he shouted. 

But the boarder waved him back. ‘Oh, no,’’ 
he said; ‘‘oh, no. I’ve made you a good deal 
of trouble. Keep it. Buy out the blacksmith ; 
buy the White Baby’s collar. Keep on fixing 
up your place—the White Baby likes things clean 
and neat. Good-by, and good luck!’’ 
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, THE CARE OF THE FLAG. 


N no other country is the national flag so 
| widely displayed as in our own. Perhaps 

this is because the sentiments of loyalty and 
allegiance which in monarchical countries gather 
so largely about the person of the king or 
queen center in the United States wholly upon 
the flag. 

Yet in many cases there is entire ignorance 
of what may be called the etiquette of the flag, 
and even of the proper and respectful care it 
should receive. It is often raised to its post, 
and unless there is occasion for lowering it to 
half-mast, it is allowed to remain there night 
and day, rain or shine, until it becomes merely 
a ragged and bedraggled piece of faded 
bunting. 

Private citizens may well take a lesson in their 
treatment of the flag from the army and navy of 
the United States. The officers and enlisted 
men of these services are always ready, and are 
not rarely called upon to lay down their lives 
for the flag and for what it represents, and they 
give it the respectful and affectionate care which 
the symbol of so much that is precious to them 
deserves. 

The army regulations provide that the flag at 
every post shall be raised at reveille each morn- 
ing and lowered each evening at sunset, while 
the soldiers stand at salute and the band plays 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ It is not ‘ ‘left 









































out?’ overnight for any reason except perhaps 
one. When a fort or military post is actually 
under fire from the enemy, the flag may 
wave defiantly until hostilities are over. A 
banner torn by th® shot and shell of battle is 
honorable in its rags, but one which has fallen 
into dilapidation through the carelessness or 
neglect of its owners is a pitiful and accusing 
sight. 

At all army posts, moreover, there is a special 
‘‘storm’’ flag, half as large as the regular post 
flag, which is flown in stormy and windy 
weather. 

It would be a wise precaution for our school- 
houses to have such a flag for bad weather, or if 
they can afford but one, to raise it only on fine 
days. But in every case the school flag should 
be carefully lowered every evening, folded neatly, 
and put in safe-keeping until the next day. 

There are certain regulations which the army 
has adopted concerning the manner of raising 
or displaying the flag which are of less impor- 
tance to the civilian, but may be of interest 
to those who like to do things in the “‘right’’ 
way. For instance, it is prescribed that the 
flag shall always be hoisted or lowered from 
the leeward side of the staff, and the halyards 
shall always be held by two men. 

Another regulation reads, ‘‘On all occasions 
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OR a good many years the almost unlimited 

hay-fields of the Indian Territory have 

excited the cupidity of the white men. 
Finding that there was little prospect that 
the country would be opened to settlement, 
the irrepressible Caucasian soon discovered an 
avenue by which he might enter the coveted 
land and reap the rich harvests of prairie hay 
that had been going to waste. This was 
accomplished by securing a permit from the 
Indians, and by the payment of a small rental. 

Among the first to take advantage of this con- 
cession from the Indians was Peter Herrington, 
a citizen of Coffeyville, Kansas, who, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter Mary, entered 
the Cherokee Nation some twenty years ago. 
The story I am going to tell was told me by Mr. 
Herrington’s daughter Mary, who is now the 
wife of a prosperous cattle-raiser in southern 
Kansas, and I shall give the story, as far as 
possible, in her own words. 

We went into the Cherokee Nation early in 
June, so as to enable my father to make a selec- 
tion of the best haying ground and arrange for 
the work before the haying season began. We 
took a large wall tent, twenty feet long by thirty 
feet wide, which we partitioned off with cur- 
tains, to make four rooms. This served as a 
house for us during the first summer. 

Our tent was pitched in a little grove on the 
bank of a small stream called Cabin Creek, at 
the edge of a wide and fertile stretch of prairie, 
eight or ten miles west of Blue Jacket, a station 
on the M. K. & T. Railroad. 

The grass was of the bluestem variety, very 
fine in quality, and averaged two tons to the 
acre. It was also in easy reach of a shipping 
point. 

My father had counted on finding plenty of 
‘*hands’’ among the half-breed Indians during 
the haying season, but he soon learned that 
they had an innate distaste for physical exertion. 
‘There was one exception to this rule, and this 
was in the case of Wapano, a Shawnee Indian, 
who visited our camp soon after our arrival. 

He was about twenty years of age, of powerful 
build, and showed a willingness to work that 
was surprising. 

He became very much attached to us from the 
start, which was, I think, largely due to the 
fact that we all spoke the Shawnee language 
fluently, and nothing pleases an Indian so much 
as to find a white person who can converse with 
him in his own tongue. My father had lived 
among a branch of the tribe in Kansas, near 
Westport, when a youth, and had not only 
learned the language, but had made the 
acquaintance of many of the leading men of the 
tribe, among whom was Robert Blue Jacket, a 
very intelligent chief. As soon as Wapano 
learned all this, he seemed bent on staying with 
us; and as my father was glad enough to have 
his friendship as well as his company, he gave 
him light employment and paid him well for 
his services. 

We did not learn until after our arrival in the 
territory that the spot where we had stopped 
was one of those frequented by a gang of the 
worst desperadoes in that part of the country. 
The depredations committed along the banks of 
Cabin Creek were so frequent that it was con- 
sidered unsafe to travel there without an ample 
force. But my father was one of those venture- 
Some pioneers who took little thought of danger, 
and he gave small heed to the stories of robbery 
and murder that came to us. However, he 
never allowed himself to be unprepared for an 
emergency, and always went armed, besides 
keeping a repeating rifle in the house. 

Although the Shawnees are among the most 
peaceable tribes of the Indian Territory, they 
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when the flag is displayed at half-mast, it is 
lowered to that position from the top of the staff. 
It is afterward hoisted to the top of the staff 
before it is finally lowered.’’ 

The flag is kept at half-mast at military posts 
only until the body of the person whose death 
it recognizes is finally interred. 

Thus, although most flags throughout the 
nation were kept at half-mast during the thirty 
days of mourning for President McKinley, 


those on army and navy headquarters were | ing 


restored to full mast immediately after the 
funeral at Canton. 

The colors of the various regiments, however, 
were draped in mourning for the entire thirty 
days, and all officers of the army wore the 
mourning badge upon their swords for the same 
length of time. 

It may be interesting to know that the army 
custom concerning the display of the flag on 
Memorial day differs from that ordinarily 
followed. 

The Stars and Stripes are raised to half-mast 
at sunrise, and remain there until midday. At 
noon a national salute of twenty-one guns is 
fired, and the post or regimental band plays a 
dirge as a memorial tribute. The flag is then 
hoisted to the top of the staff, where it flies 
until the retreat is sounded at sunset. 
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are not without their bad 
men, and one of these 
in_ particular — Pigface 
Joe, a half-breed—was a 
desperate character. He 
had committed many 
crimes, but in some way 
evaded conviction. It 
was said of him that he 
invariably killed his vic- 
tims after robbing them, 
so that there should be 
no witnesses to his crime. 
He was said to be a 
leader of a band of rob- 
bers composed of both 
whites and half-breeds. 

One Sunday, in the 
middle of the summer, 
as we were sitting in the 
shade of the trees in front 
of our tent, a half-breed 
Indian came up from the 
timber, and stopping be- 
fore my father, said, 
speaking in Shawnee: 

“Sago! Sah-me-loo 
then-a-loo.’’ (How! 
Give me something to 
eat. ) 

We brought out a fold- 
ing table and placed some 
cold meat for him, which 
he ate with a ravenous appetite. When he had 
finished he rose, and without saying a word 
glided away into the woods. 

Wapano, who was sitting on a blanket near 
by, and who had not spoken to the strange 
Indian, now turned to my father, stuck his thin 
lips in the direction of the retreating visitor—a 
mode of gesture peculiar to the Shawnees—and 
said: 

‘*Bad Injun—heap kill um white man—Pig- 
face Joe!” 

That was our introduction to Pigface Joe, 
and I should have been glad if that had been 
the last we saw of him, but it was not. It 
was well on toward the end of the haying 
season, and most of the hay had been cut, but 
the baling was yet to bedone. ‘Twocrews were 
at work about a mile from where our tent was 
pitched, and several teams were engaged in 
hauling the baled hay to the railroad for ship- 
ment. 

Wapano had proved himself so valuable an 
assistant and was so faithful that father kept 
him about the camp as an emergency hand, and 
so it happened that he was with us on the par- 
ticular evening of which I am about to tell. 

He drove my father’s team, and had just 
returned from the hay-field, bringing some loose 
hay for feed that night, when my father returned 
from Blue Jacket with a piece of casting which 
was needed at one of the hay-presses. He 
asked Wapano to drive over with it. 

Stopping the team near the tent, Wapano went 
to a spring some distance down the creek for a 
bucket of water, and when he returned and was 
passing by where my father sat under the shade 
of a tree, he said, ‘‘Pahl-loo loat-see-hee’’ 
(Come here pretty soon), without turning his 
head. 

He went on into the tent, and after sitting for 
a little while, my father rose and followed 
him. The two conversed for a few moments ; 
then father came back and resumed his seat 
with apparent composure, yet there was some- 
thing in the expression of his face that told me 
the half-breed had been the bearer of startling 
news. My mother saw it also, but neither of 
us spoke. 

Presently father lighted his pipe, and without 
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COME HERE PRETTY SOON,’’ 





turning his head toward us said, in a low 
voice : 

‘*Wapano tells me that while he was at the 
spring he discovered that Pigface Joe and his 
band have surrounded the place, and are wait- 
ing only for darkness to make a raid on us. 
They think I have a large sum of money, 
received for the hay that has been shipped, so 
they are going to make an effort to get it. 
Don’t make any sign, as they may be watch- 
” 

‘*What shall we do?’’ asked my mother, 
growing pale, while my heart sank with sudden 
fear. 

‘*That is just what I am considering,’’ father 
replied. ‘‘I should not mind a little brush 
with them if you and Mary were out of the 
way, but that is what troubles me.’’ 

I now began fully to realize the helplessness 
of our situation. Living in a tent, we could not 
fortify ourselves against the attack of Pigface 
Joe and his gang, and there was no doubt that 
they had taken this fact into consideration. 

‘*If we could only get word to the men over 
at the hay-presses!’’ said my mother. 

“I thought of that,’’ said father, ‘‘but 
Wapano does not think it would be safe for us 
to let him leave the place and go to bring the 
others, as his departure would be likely to bring 
on the attack at once. We must manage to give 
the half-breed and his gang the slip in some 
way, if it can be done.’’ 

He got up and rejoined Wapano, who had 
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WITHOUT TURNING HIS HEAD, 


come cut of the tent. The two conversed in 
low tones, while I stood leaning against the 
tree, trembling with terror. The thought that 
Pigface Joe did not allow his victims to escape 
with their lives added to the deadly fear in my 
heart. 

The sun was already nearing the horizon, and 
night would soon be upon us. I watched it 
with fearful anxiety, and with a feeling of dread 
I had never before experienced. We were caught 
as completely as if we had been rats in a trap. 
Pigface Joe’s gang was thought to number not 
less than a dozen, all desperate characters, and 
they would soon be upon us. 

While I was thinking over our predicament, 
I perceived that Wapano was busily engaged in 
working about the wagon. He backed it up to 
the door of the tent, carried the casting, and 
placed it in the box. As I passed by the 
wagon, I saw that the half-breed had made a 
great hollow in the center of the loose hay in 
the wagon, and I soon learned his object in 
doing this. He was going to make an attempt 
to get us all away from the place without the 
ruse being discovered by the enemy who were 
keeping watch, and this was to be accomplished 
by our slipping into the hollow place in the 
midst of the load of hay. Then Wapano would 
mount the seat and drive away as if nothing had 
happened. The enemy would be glad enough 
to have him out of the way, and would pay no 
heed to his departure. 

This was the plan which Wapano had pro- 
posed, and which was now being discussed by 
my father and mother. It was a plausible theory, 
father agreed, and to act upon the plan would 
at least place us in no worse plight than we 
should be in if we remained in the tent. 

But we must be cautious. The point to be 
gained first was for us to get into the wagon 
without being observed. In view of this diffi- 
culty, Wapano had backed the wagon close 
to the tent door, so that the tent cut off the 
view from one side and the wagon from the 
other. 

Realizing that we would be watched, we 
went about the matter in the most careful 
manner. By the suggestion of Wapano, father 
was to enter the wagon first, and this he did, 
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while Wapano stood on one side and mother on 
the other, so that the enemy must have kept 
sharp watch indeed to have seen him. Then 
we assisted my mother to take her place in the 
wagon. 

When this was done, acting under the in- 
structions of Wapano, I went out and took a 
seat under the shade-trees as if I had settled 
myself for the evening, holding a paper in my 
hand and pretending to read. But my heart 
beat so tumultuously and my mind was in such 
a whirl of suspense and fear that 1 could not 
have read a line if I had tried. 

I heard a grunt of satisfaction from Wapano, 
and knew that it was given as an indication 
of his approval of the manner in which I was 
playing my part. I remained there for only a 
few minutes; but these seemed hours to me, and 
it was with a feeling of infinite relief that I 
heard the welcome ‘‘ Pahl-loo !’’ from Wapano. 
Then I rose slowly and walked leisurely into 
the tent. A few moments later I slipped into the 
wagon and took my place in the hollow in 
the middle of the hay. I was trembling with 
fear, and listening with bated breath for some 
signs of attack. 

Meanwhile Wapano, as calmly as if he were 
going about his work in the usual manner, 
drove the team a few yards from the tent and 
stopped. 1 was burning with impatience for 
him to go on, but he seemed to be in no hurry. 

Walking back toward the tent, he began talk- 
ing as if speaking to some one within, and then 

nodding, as if he had received the expected 


reply, he mounted the seat and drove 
away. 

Never, it seemed to me, did a wagon 
move with such snail-like deliberation. I 


think, had I been driving, I could not have 
resisted the impulse to lash the team into 
a run. 

But for all this I realized that Wapano 
was taking the wiser course, and I had 
learned to respect his judgment. 

Crouching down in the bottom of the 
wagon-bed, I leaned forward against the 
walls of hay, and thrusting my fingers for- 
ward, I made a small opening no bigger 
than the end of my thumb, through which 
I could get an imperfect view of our sur- 
roundings. 

My mother cautioned me and told me to 
be careful, but I could not endure the sus- 
pense of being shut in without a chance of 
seeing what was going on about us. 

Some two hundred yards from the tent 
there was a small ravine where many clumps 
of plum bushes grew, and as we passed one 
of these I saw the slouching figure of a 
half-breed Indian come from the cover and 
eye the wagon sharply. 

I felt a sudden thrill of fear, and expected 
that the whole band of outlaws would spring 
from the cover and attack us; but in this I 
was mistaken, for the half-breed made no 
hostile demonstration, nor did I see any 
others near. He made a gesture toward 
Wapano with his hand. 

‘*Tah-na-wa-kee-tah?’’ (Where are 
you going?) he said gruffly, speaking in the 
Shawnee dialect. 

“That my business,’’ replied Wapano, dis- 
daining to reply in his own language. 

‘*Tah-na-wa da-go-sha?” (Where is the 
white man ?) asked the other, evidently referring 
to my father. 

“* Lon-a-heh,’’ (Yonder,) replied Wapano, 
and I saw the end of the whip sweep back 
toward the tent. 

Then my range of vision had passed the 
Indian in the thicket and I lost sight of him. 
1 now noticed with much gratification that the 
vehicle was moving forward at a more rapid 
rate of speed as the horses went along the trail 
at a brisk trot. 

The ordeal had been a trying one, and I felt 
weak and faint, yet 1 was cheered by the hope 
that the danger was now past. But my feeling 
of security did not last long. We had travelled 
a half-mile, perhaps, when an exclamation came 
from Wapano. We soon learned the cause. 
Pigface Joe and his gang were coming in pur- 
suit of us! ‘They had evidently raided the 
camp as soon as they saw the wagon depart, 
and discovering that they had been tricked, had 
brought their horses from the timber and started 
in pursuit. 

Wapano lashed the horses into a run, while 
my father got his rifle and held it ready for 
instant use. The chase was an exciting one, 
but we soon came within sight of the hay camp, 
less than a half-mile away, and the men there, 
seeing that something was the matter, seized 
their rifles and came to meet us as fast as they 
could ride. 

Our pursuers soon realized the situation, and 
turning aside, galloped off in the direction of the 
timber that skirted Cabin Creek. That was the 
last we ever saw of them. 

Pigface Joe was captured by a deputy United 
States marshal and a posse of Indian police a 
few days later, and was taken in irons to Fort 
Smith. That arrest effectually broke up the 
gang in the vicinity, and we were never 
molested again. 

We did not return to our tent to live, but 
moved it up nearer to the hay-balers’ camp, 
where we could have protection. But to this 
day the smell of new-mown hay brings vividly 
to my memory the events I have just narrated. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
Ne Saturday the men who fought and lived 
will decorate the graves of those who 
The nation honors them both. 


fought and died. 


| peocemagpnenn addition to the lengthening list of 
new corporations is reported from Princeton 
University. The class of ’86 has filed articles 
of incorporation with the county clerk. The 
object of the corporation is to further the 
interests of the institution which the graduates 
have so much reason to love. The capital of 
affection, it may be said, is all paid in. 

hile we are boasting of the expansion of 

foreign commerce, the magnitude of 
American business enterprises and the increase 
in the naval strength, it is well to recall what 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore said to a mothers’ 
and fathers’ club recently. ‘‘The advance of a 
nation comes through its homes,’’ she declared, 
**not through its battle-ships, its great trusts or 
its corporations. ’’ 


Kins Edward, when in Rome, knows how to 
please the Romans. He told King Victor 
Emmanuel, while on a recent visit to the 
Italian capital, that Rome was more cosmo- 
politan than Paris and more enthusiastic than 
London. Victor Emmanuel smiled, and the 
Romans, when they read the remark in the 
newspapers, said that it took a king to know a 
good thing when he saw it. King Edward has 
long been noted as one of the most tactful men 
in Europe. ve! 
M zg-laying contest will be the next inter- 
national event. Twenty-one of the best 
hens in this country have sailed from San 
Francisco, to compete for a year with an equal 
number of Australian hens. The Australian 
government paid the travelling expenses of the 
American poultry, and at the end of the year 
will buy six of the hens at twenty-five dollars 
apiece. The others will be disposed of by 
public auction. Our national representatives in 
the new commonwealth should be encouraged 
by the general cackling of their sisters who are 
left behind. sai 
Te is something in that saying of a medical 
journal that if a certain treatment for con- 
sumption had turned out to be the magic cure 
that was anticipated, it would have proved 
a eurse to the race. The explanation is that 
the causes of the disease are known and pre- 
ventable, and that to dodge the penalty and 
permit the causes still to operate would be to 
do a degrading thing, one certain to result in 
the deterioration of character. The moral way 
to abolish infectious diseases is to remove 
disease-breeding conditions, and that is also 
generally the speediest and safest method. 


Sgr sates William has lately been praising 
Khammurabi, the founder of the Babylonian 
empire, who united the north and south king- 
doms, made Babylon the capital, and built 
many public works, the ruins of which may 
still be seen. Khammurabi was not only a 
Bismarckian consolidationist and expansionist ; 
he was also a great lawgiver. This fact has 
only recently been discovered through the un- 
earthing at Susa of his law book in the shape 
of a pillar eight feet high inscribed with 
his statutes. His code begins with this decla- 
ratiou: ‘* Law and justice I established in the 
land; I made happy the human race in those 
days.’’ fon 

early seventeen thousand paintings and 

sculptures were submitted to the exhibition 
committee of the British Royal Academy this 
year. Fifteen thousand of them were rejected. 
From the days of Hippocrates the Greek to the 
days of Longfellow the American, men have 
told us that art is long and life is short, so it 
is no wonder that only a small percentage of 
painters and sculptors have succeeded in doing 
work good enough to get into the academy. 
Not every painter has the courage of William 
Morris, who devoted himself to designing wall- 
papers and to printing artistic books when he 
discovered that he was not a great creative artist. 
But the example of Morris has led many young 
men and women of taste to study industrial art 
who would otherwise have painted bad pictures. 


op of tact and of thoughtfulness rather 
than the mere possession of money is what 
creates an undercurrent of feeling against 
rich people. Some use their wealth with 
offensive ostentation, others buy immunity 
from the personal service and responsibility 
which poorer people render. But there are 
many exceptions. The other day a young 
woman who was driving to the opera knocked 
down and somewhat severely injured a working 
man. She got down from her carriage, sup- 
ported the man’s head, wiped the blood from 
his face, and meantime sent her driver to call 
an ambulance, Then she drove to the hospital, 
waited till she could see the injured man, and 
got from him his name and address. Instead 
of sending a servant to break the news to his 
family, she went herself and told them, and 
having done that, she made provision both for 
their support while the head of the family was 
sick and for his medical care and hospital 











maintenance. Not even a poor person could 
have done any more than that. 


ailors in the United States navy henceforth 

will have their vacations. Secretary Moody 
has decided that hereafter, upon the arrival 
of a naval vessel in port, all the good-conduct 
men shall have a furlough which will enable 
them to visit their relatives or friends for a 
period of ten days, not counting the time spent 
in going and coming. The change has two 
objects in view: the rewarding of faithful 
service and obedience and the raising of the 
morale of the men. When they have only a 
day or so of shore leave they hang round the 
saloons in the city. Ten days’ vacation will 
give them opportunity to get into-more whole- 
some surroundings. It is pleasant to note 
that Secretary Moody was moved to this in- 
novation by a belief that the character of the 
men in the navy has greatly improved of late, 
and that they can be trusted. 


® & 


THEY SOW THEMSELVES. 


The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet; 
But they shall last. 
Doctor Watts. 


* ¢ 


EVEN -HANDED JUSTICE. 


well-dressed, middle-aged man, wearing a 

beautiful diamond ring on one finger and 

a quaint and valuable seal ring on another, 
was taken from the ‘‘Tombs” to the railway- 
station in New York handcuffed to a common 
thief. While the man was on the way to Sing 
Sing he drew roll after roll of notes from his 
pockets and counted the money—ten thousand 
dollars in this roll, seven thousand in that, five 
thousand in another. He handled it all over 
in a dazed way, and then put it back into his 
pockets. By and by he took off the two rings 
and gave them to his son. He bade him good- 
by with tears in his eyes, and was led away to 
his cell to serve his sentence. 

The man was a gambler, and a dishonest one 
at that. For years he has been known as the 
‘*Policy King,’’ and his wealth is estimated to 
be more than a million dollars. He counted 
on the power of his money to buy him immunity 
from punishment, if not from arrest. He reck- 
oned without his host. Money sometimes buys 
what pass for men; it never buys justice. 

At the time we write the mayor of a great 
city in the Northwest has just been convicted of 
corruption. The lieutenant-governor of a South- 
ern state is under indictment for murder. The 
lieutenant-governor of another state, in the West, 
has been forced to resign upon proof being 
adduced of his complicity in acts of bribery. 
Neither wealth nor political position saved these 
men from the consequences of their acts. 

We picture Justice with a pair of scales, and 
blindfolded. She weighs, but she sees nothing 
of wealth or social position or other external 
circumstance. Civilization and Christianity 
have produced but one nobler figure, and that 
is Mercy. Justice is to be honored and guarded 
with all the fervor that the flag arouses, for it 
represents the best that the flag covers. The 
real citizen, the true patriot, is not the cynical 
seoffer who says, ‘‘The courts are all for sale,’’ 
but the man who watches closely and fights 
hard to keep the scales free from the smallest 
grain of -gold-dust. 
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THE TSAR’S GROWING EMPIRE. 


ext to the growth of the United States, 
the expansion of the Russian empire is 
the most potentially significant fact in 
contemporary history. Considerable excitement 
was caused in various foreign offices last month 
by the report that Russia had decided to regard 
Manchuria as part of the empire. Yet it is well 
known that Russian influence has been dom- 
inant in Manchuria since 1898, and that little 
more is needed to make it Russian territory than 
the official acknowledgment that China no 
longer exercises authority there. 

Russia can afford to wait for this, as it already 
enjoys practically all the advantages of posses- 
sion, including access to the ice-free ports of 
the Yellow Sea. It is largely because Russian 
statesmen know how to wait for the opportune 
moment that the empire is so large to-day, and 
that its encroachment on the territory of other 
nations interests foreign ministers so deeply. 

For nearly six centuries, ever since the empire 
was nothing more than Moscow with a few 
hundred square miles round about, Russia has 
been expanding. For two centuries expansion 
has gone on with a definite and consistent 
policy. It was Peter the Great who secured 
the territory on which St. Petersburg now 
stands, in order that he might have access to 
the open sea. Access to the Baltic, and to the 
North Pacific through the Siberian ports, has 
not contented his successors. Through Man- 
churia they have reached the Yellow Sea, and 
are drifting southward toward the Mediterra- 
nean and the Persian Gulf with a steadiness 
which suggests the irresistible movement of the 
glacier. 

The disturbing facts in European politics are 
chiefly attributable to Russian aspirations: the 
control of the Balkan states, in order to secure 
access by its navy to the Mediterranean, and 





the domination of Persia so effectually as to 
secure a highway from its‘own frontier to the 
Persian Gulf for commercial and military 
purposes. 

These imperial projects conflict with the 
interests of Great Britain, Austria, Italy and 
Germany. They are especially injurious to 
Great Britain, since in both cases they admit a 
possible future enemy to points adjacent to the 
way to India. The Russian movement toward 
the Persian Gulf, in particular, is so seriously 
regarded in London that the government has 
formally declared in Parliament that the estab- 
lishment of a naval station in those waters 
would be regarded as a menace to British in- 
terests, and would be resisted. 


* ¢ 


VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. Bilecid 
‘elected. 


* @ 


A GOOD LAUGH. 


omen do not laugh so much as men. 

They are sometimes believed to be less 

richly endowed than men with a sense 

of humor, but true or not, that is not a full 

explanation. Many humorous, even witty, 

women hardly get beyond a smile. The giggle 

and the titter are not laughter at all, merely a 

kind of make-believe, suggestive of sawdust 
and shavings. 

It will be a pity if civilization banishes from 
the gentle sex that wholesome laugh which 
still doeth good like a medicine. More than one 
domestic crisis might be alleviated or averted by 
laughter. The housemother who dropped a 
dish of potatoes on their way to the kettle, so 
that they landed in a deep pan of dough rising 
beside the stove, and who then sat down and 
laughed till she cried at the funny, helpless air 
of the half-buried potatoes, had a potent charm 
against discouragement. 

To laugh at the blunder of the green maid 
who, being told to turn the mattress every day, 
made the bed first and turned the mattress after- 
ward, is to forget the annoyance of the moment 
in the sense of its absurdity. ~ 

Laughter is a kind of magician, or, better 
still, a fairy. In fact, Mr. Barrie has a novel 
scientific explanation of the origin of fairies in 
his “The Little White Bird.”” He says: 

“When the first baby laughed for the first 
time, his laugh broke into a million pieces, and 
they all went skipping about. That was the 
beginning of fairies.’’ 

Everybody knows that the fairies are the best 
**mothers’ helpers’? and houseworkers in the 
world, and that no well-regulated family can 
afford to be without them. Perhaps they were 
born of the laughter of grown-up folk as well as 
of that of babies. In that case, the scarcity of 
fairies nowadays may be traced to the infre- 
quency of the laugh of the overserious woman. 


® © 


FAMILY INDEPENDENCE. 


Ithough much has been said and written 
A about the servant-girl problem, few fami- 
lies in comparison to the total number in 
the country are troubled by it. This fact would 
be established by the census reports if the aver- 
age citizen had not noted it in his experience. 
The rule is that the American family is inde- 
pendent of outside help. 

There are less than two million women 
employed as housekeepers, stewardesses, laun- 
dresses, nurses, general servants and waitresses, 
whereas there are more than sixteen million 
families in the country. Many of the women 
are employed in hotels and restaurants, public 
laundries and hospitals. But assuming that 
they are all employed in families, there is less 
than one servant for every eight homes. Or, 
if the nurses, laundresses and housekeepers are 
omitted, there is one servant for every twelve 
and a half families. 

The proportion of servants to the number of 
families is fairly uniform throughout the whole 
country. The states in which there are large 
cities, however, have a larger proportion of ser- 
vants than those having small cities only; and 
the Southern States, which have a large negro 
population, make use of more domestic help than 
the Western States. The number of laundresses 
in the South is notable. Georgia has four thou- 
sand more of them than New York. 

The problem of domestic service becomes acute 
with the increasing prosperity of the family and 
the growing complexity of its life. The inde- 
pendence of modest means and modest tastes 
then gives way to dependence on the assistance 
of outsiders for the gratification of new wishes. 
The millions of families that are still sufficient 
unto themselves have little to complain of when 
they consider the trials of those who are depend- 
ent on others for the management of their 


homes. 
& & 


GOING TO HEADQUARTERS. 


- he defect in our educational systems,’’ the 
i head master of a famous preparatory 
school once remarked, ‘‘is that we 
seldom teach our pupils where and how to look 
for information, or make them apply the knowl- 
edge. The well-equipped man is not necessarily 
aman of exhaustive scholarship, but he is a man 
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who knows how to find any fact he needs to 
know.’’ 

In the absence of such knowledge, or of the 
disposition to use it, the blind everywhere lead 
the blind, and misinformation spreads luxuri- 
antly. The clerk asks his deskmate how to 
spell a hard word instead of looking in the 
dictionary. The traveller inquires of a man on 
the corner the way to an unfamiliar street, 
although the city directory that would locate it 
accurately could be found in the drug-store 
next door. The newspaper reader puzzles over 
the word ‘‘iridium,’’ wonders where Fez may 
be, and finds his mind a blank before an allu- 
sion to the British privy council; yet his 
“‘what’’ and ‘‘where’’ are likely to be addressed 
to some one who knows no more than himself. 
Meanwhile the encyclopedia that would tell him 
everything goes on gathering dust. 

Innocent persons become the victims of this 
habit of mental indolence. A rumor injurious 
to a minister or a public man is too often 
accepted as true, and repeated, without investi- 
gation, even when a little inquiry, even the 
exercise of a little common sense, would dis- 
prove it. Why not go to headquarters, put a 
straight question, and learn the truth before 
joining the ranks of the gossip-mongers ? 

The managing editor of a reputable newspaper 
requires that every statement of fact shall be 
verified, and his is a principle that merits the 
widest application. Public libraries and books 
of reference are almost everywhere, and it is the 
part of wisdom to discover what such books 
contain and how to use them. Let him who will 
be content with ‘‘I guess so’’ and ‘‘'They say.’’ 
The man who is ambitious to grow must learn 
to take nothing for granted, and go to head- 
quarters for his facts. 


* ¢ 


SORROW AND SUSPICION. 


ee ank you!” said the shabby little woman, 

tremulously, as she received back her old 
bonnet with a knot of black ribbon replacing its 
antique red flower. “It’s real kind of you, Mis’ 
Aylwin; real kind! I suppose I’d ought to have 
thought of it myself, but I didn’t; that’s all. 
There wasn’t any room in my mind for clothes, 
somehow. Sister Ellen and I never cared much 
for outward marks of mourning, anyway. Ellen 
used to say she’d plenty of pity for folks that were 
bearing grief, but they weren’t always the same 
folks that were wearing it. But I don’t feel like 
flaunting gay colors, the Lord knows; and I don’t 
want to show any disrespect —” she choked, and 
then added, “1 suppose folks have been saying I’m 
heartless, but I just forgot. I’ve been missing 
Ellen so!”’ 

Yet there had indeed been some reckless 
tongues to call heartless her piteous forgetfulness. 
Tongues of the same kind dropped gall in the 
sympathy they expressed for another bereaved 
woman. 

“Poor thing! I’m sorry for her. But did you 
know she attended the sewing-circle three days 
after the funeral? Of course she must have 
been fond of her daughter—but it was certainly 
strange.” 

It was strange, as it is strange that a man 
mortally hurt sometimes keeps on with his task of 
the moment, mechanically, till he drops. Under 
the shock of a great wound of the spirit, the poor 
mother, half-stunned, had gone on, unthinking 
and uncaring, with her round of life in its usual 
order, of which the weekly sewing-circle was a 





The grief of the mourner, when it is accepted as 
genuine, draws genuine sympathy from all but a 
scant few of the worst of us. But there are many, 
neither best, nor worst, nor even bad, who allow 
themselves to suspect a grief not borne as they 
would bear it. 

If a person observes prescribed etiquette 
minutely in dress and demeanor, there are those 
to whisper “affectation” or “exaggeration” ; if one 
seeks, earlier than strict convention decrees, the 
needed relief of company or music, there are 
others to breathe of unseemly haste to forget; if 
one of that impulsive but often most loving nature 
which is all ups and downs and sudden transitions 
is seen for a moment chatting and laughing after 
recent affliction, some accusing voice will murmur 
“shallow” or “frivolous.” 

It is the fact that despite the rules and conven- 
tions which hedge the period of mourning, people 
remain as different in sorrow as we freely admit 
them to be in joy. No truly sweet and helpful 
sympathy will be soured or withdrawn because of 
such differences. That is a poor kind of pity 
whose soul-mate is suspicion. 
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THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


recent book is entitled “The Woman Who 

Toils.”” It is the story of two women who, 
in order to investigate the condition of wage- 
earners, worked for months in factories and 
shops, shared in every respect the life of the 
working women, and made careful records of their 
experiences. It is a painful narrative, and even 
allowing for some exaggeration of the miseries 
of the life, one must read it with keen sympathy 
for the factory-worker and the shop-girl. 

It is not, however, quite fair to imply by the title 
of the book that the wage-earners are the only 
women who toil, and who toil severely. It is 
doubtful if the worker in factory or shop ever 
endures the continuous strain of body, mind and 
spirit which comes to the wife of the farmer, of 
the artisan thrown out of work, or of the country 
physician. The doctor’s wife is typical of them 
all, and appeals most strongly to the imagination. 

She must never be too tired to be wakened by 
the night-bell, and her quick sympathy with her 
husband’s hard task brings her to her feet, to 
prepare a cup of coffee or of hot broth for him, 
before he is off on his distant errand. This is but 
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the beginning of the “meals at all hours” through- 
out the day. She must be up early to have the 
house in order before patients begin to arrive. 
She cooks and dusts, and answers the door-bell 
with a baby on her arm, and with the voices of 
her other children in her ears. She carries also 
much of the burden of her husband’s practice. A 
patient is to be encouraged here and admonished 
there. The doctor will be home soon. He will 
come to see the baby’s sore throat just as quickly 
as possible. He spoke hopefully of the sick 
mother last night. When he says you must take 
the medicine, you must surely do it, even if it does 
taste bad. So she passes from kitchen to office 
and back again—the nursery full of her vigorous 
ehjldren, set up wherever she may happen to be. 

How many a doctor could truthfully say that 
he should never have pulled through a certain 
epidemic of typhoid, or the winter when all the 
children had diphtheria, if the wife had not been 
support, comfort and hope! Then the accidents 
she has treated, the blood she has stanched, the 
courage, sinking at the first faint odor of ether, 
she has sustained! By day and by night, year in 
and year out, she bears in her slender arms the 
welfare of children, of husband, of community— 
and feet, hands, head and heart are all at the 
service of any one in need. 

All honor to the woman who toils—whether in 
shop or factory or schoolroom. But if there is 
one who deserves it most richly, it is the woman 
who toils in that home through which ebb and flow 
the tides of life of the whole town—the home of 
the country doctor. 
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RICH IN FRIENDS. 


Be Harte died at the age of sixty-two years, 
and left an estate valued at just eighteen 
hundred dollars. His rich social success some- 
what offset this absurdly small remnant of the 
profits of authorship. 

In his adopted home in England men of rank in 
life and letters were proud to know Mr. Harte, 
and, attracted by his personality no less than by 
his genius, rallied about him in a way which is well 
illustrated by a story which T. Edgar Pemberton 
has incorporated in his recent biography of Harte. 

On one occasion the English actor, Toole, went 
to lunch with Bret Harte for the first time. After 
a greeting his host said: 

“Let me introduce you to the Duke of St. 
Albans.” 

“Oh, yes,” Toole said, with a smile, and shook 
hands with the gentleman who was assuming the 
character, as he thought. 

Presently the actor was introduced to Sir George 
Trevelyan, and had scarcely shaken hands with 
him when Harte said: 

“I would like to introduce you to Count Bis- 
marck.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Toole again, turning to the 
newcomer. “How many more of you are there? 
Where is Von Moltke, for instance?” 

Bret Harte laughed; sodid Trevelyan. A come- 
dian is allowed certain privileges, and Toole’s 
remark was considered as mere pleasantry. 

“But,” said he, afterward, “I had no idea what 
a tool | was making of myself.” 

At table Mr. Toole said to the man who sat next 
him, “‘Who is the gentleman Harte introduced to 
me as St. Albans?” 

“The Duke of St. Albans,” was the reply. 

“And the man opposite ?”” 

“Herbert Bismarck, the prince’s son.” 

“No! Really?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And the man talking to him?” 

“Sir George Trevelyan.” 

“Il was never more sold in my life!” Toole 
confessed afterward, when telling the story. 


* ¢ 


THE WORLD AT WAR. 


here has probably not been a time since history 

began when war affecting in one way or 
another the affairs of the great hations has 
absolutely ceased. Last year, as London Answers 
points out, we saw the end of the Boer War, 
the practical end of the insurrection in the 
Philippines, the restoration of peace in China, 
and the termination of half a dozen attempted 
revolutions in South and Central America. 

At the present time there are a score of petty 
wars in progress. Indeed, they rise and fall so 
rapidly that a record of them to-day will be 
untrue to-morrow. 

We have the aftermath of the troubles in China 
and in the Philippines. The British are still 
struggling in Somaliland. Only a little while ago 
Santo Domingo began to boil over. Venezuela 
is still in a state of revolutionary turmoil. Haiti 
has a complexity of revolutions. England has a 
little tussle on her hands with the Waziris on 
the Afghanistan border, another at Sarawak, and 
still another in Upper Nigeria. 

Nobody knows just what is happening in 
Morocco, nor in Macedonia, where the Turks are 
cutting down the Macedonians and the Bulgarians. 
There is a rebellion in Korea. At last accounts 
the Duteh were in arms in Sumatra against the 
Achinese, 

Yet for all these small red spots on the map, the 
great powers are at peace among themselves; and 
the little wars in progress hardly constitute a 
contradiction of the statement that the world is 
at peace, 

® © 


WAITED FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


I ie formalities of life sometimes run counter to 
common sense and produce absurd situations. 
A writer in the Century Magazine tells how a 
Vice - President of the United States narrowly 
missed being left in solitary state in the Senate- 
Chamber while the President was being inaugu- 
rated outside. 
This was the experience of Mr. Roosevelt on 
March 4, 1901. The Senate is very rigid in the 
most minute details ot etiquette. Even a sturdy 


reformer like Mr Roosevelt would hardly venture | 


to transgress the Senatorial rules. One ot the 
rules, which, indeed, 1s a rule of all parliamentary 
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bodies, is that a formal motion to adjourn shall be 
put before a day’s session can come to an end. 

After having taken the oath as Vice-President, 
Mr. Roosevelt took the gavel, and when the 
routine business was finished he directed the 
sergeant-at-arms to proceed with the ceremony 
of inaugurating Mr. McKinley as President. It 
was then in order for some Senator to move an 
adjournment; but in the confusion nobody seemed 
to have his wits about him, and the whole assem- 
blage, including the Senators, quitted the chamber 
for the east portico, where the oath was to be 
administered to the President and the address 
delivered. 

In a few minutes the Vice-President found 
himself alone, with a fair prospect of remaining 
so until the day’s ceremony was over. Ithappened 
that Senator Heitfeld missed his hat, and came 
back to look for it. Seeing the Vice-President, 
he knew that something was wrong, and with the 
utmost gravity he moved that “the Senate do now 
adjourn.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, with equal gravity, put the 
motion, declared it carried, and proceeded in Mr. 
Heitfeld’s company to the place on the presi- 
dential stand which had been reserved for him. 
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BISMARCK’S FRIENDS—AND OTHERS. 


t appears that Bismarck was especially fond of 

Americans. According to Sidney Whitman, 
the author of ‘Personal Reminiscences of Prince 
Bismarck,” there were more portraits of Ameri- 
cans in his possession than of men of any other 
nationality. Of General Grant, George Bancroft 
and Minister Phelps he had an especially high 
opinion. 


When it became a question of Bancroft being 
recalled from his post of United States minister 
at Berlin, says Mr. Whitman, Bismarck wrote 
Fare J to his friend Motley, and begged him to 
intercede with the President to allow Bancroft 
to remain; and he did remain. 

Bismarck told Mr. Whitman that when General 
Grant went to Berlin he accompanied him to see 
one of the reviews at the Tempelhofer Feld. 
Grant was not well that day, and they had to 
drive out in a closed carr a Grant looked 
downcast, and told Bismarck that it worried him 
to think that he was to meet the Prussian soldiers 
ating coddled up in a carriage like any ordinary 
civilian. 

“Never you mind that, General Grant,” Bismarck 
said. “You may sit here hidden from view, but our 
soldiers are well aware what sort of fighting man 
is in this closed carriage.” 

On the other hand, it is to be feared that 
the ordinary man passed over the surface of 
Bismarck’s mind and made little impression. 
Occasionally, when it was his duty to present 
people to the king, he forgot their names. 

“When that was the case,” he told Mr. Whitman, 
“T used to put a bold face -- it, apa renee a 
man I did not know as ‘Count Solms.’ There are 
so many Count Solms that the king could not 
possibly know them all by sight. 

“Then, you see, a mah whose name might be 
Miiller or Schulze was not likely to take ff very 
much amiss if he were presented as Count Solms, 
which, after all, is a good family name.” 
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BUSINESSLIKE RUSSIA. 


W°* have learned in the past few years to 
regard Minister de Witte of Russia as one 
of the greatest financial administrators in the 
world. Yet every book on Russia gives fresh 
evidence of mismanagement on the part of the 
government in the details of business. Mr. 
Wirt Gerrare’s “Greater Russia; the Continental 
Empire of the World,” illustrates the Russian 
way of doing things by this account of the post- 
office service: 


At the chief post-offices in St. Petersburg and in 
Moscow there is only one clerk selling stamps. 
He closes his office at two o’clock. He cannot 
reckon change without a counting-board. 

There are about half a dozen branch offices in 
these capitals, but stamps are as rare as a postal 
order in a country store in an American village. 

At one branch post-office in Moscow the letter- 
box was full to overflowing when Mr. Gerrare 
ealled. He took his letters inside, but the clerk 
in charge declined to accept them. 

“But the letter-box is full.” 

— a letter-box which is not full,” replied the 
clerk. 

“That will be difficult.” 

“Then wait until one is emptied to-morrow.” 
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WEBSTER’S INDUSTRY AND 
HUMANITY. 


n the published “Letters of Daniel Webster” 

there is one of “May 28, ’46,’”’ which is of peculiar 
interest because it gives his outlook upon life and 
the world. It does not appear to whom it was 
written, but it seems to have accompanied one 
which he had received from some poor and 
unfortunate person—a stranger to him. It reads 
as follows: 


D’r Sir. If you know the writer of this letter, 
and he is both poor and deserving, you may say to 
him, when you see him, that I am just about as 

oor as he is—that I have worked more than 

welve hours a day for fifty years, on an average. 
That I do not know, ex rimentally, what wealth 
is, nor how the bread of idleness tastes.—But that 
1 have been generally blessed with good health, 
in my person, & in my family, for which I give 
thanks to Providence. And that I have compas- 
sion for such cases of sickness and affliction as 
appear to have visited him and his rt. And 
you think five or six dollars would be well 
bestowed, please hand it to = on my ——. 
Tr. 1, W 
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LOUNGE ANATOMY. 


he modern interest in science through “obser- 

vation” has become more or less of a mania. 
Even the children are bitten by it. The Zittle 
Chronicle says that Georgie, aged five, takes a 
great interest in physiology and anatomy. 


One day some members of the family had been 
studying a dissected porcupine, and making 
drawings of the bones. 

Not long after his sisters took an old lounge 
apart, and Georgie watched them. Presently he 
came gy | to another member of the family, 
his eyes on fire, his cheeks flushed, and his locks 
flying behind him. 
| “Come! come!’ he cried. “If you want to study 
physerology, now’s your chance. The girls have 
got the lounge all to pieces!”’ 
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By Glice M Dowagm 


wo mountain lakes serenely lie 
Beneath the peaceful summer sky, 
Close guarded by the hills that stand 
Protectingly on either hand, 
With rugged crags upreaching high. 


But breezes come and breezes go, 
And whisper soft, and whisper low 

A wondrous story of the sea; 

The waters listen restlessly ; 

If they could know, could only know! 


Two mountain brooks rejoicing leap 
From stone to stone. The way is steep 
For one; its waters swift and strong, 
Resistless, reckless, dash along, 

And make themselves a channel deep. 


The other finds a smoother way 

O’er moss- grown banks where sunbeams 
play. 

Its waters to the river flow 

Which onward moves sedate and slow, 

And broader grows from day to day. 


From lake to sea the ways must be 

Apart, and only the breezes free 

Know that wherever the streams may flow, 
And whether swift or whether slow, 

They both, at last, shall find the sea. 
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TWO FLAGS, ONE BIBLE. 


AMES CHENEY was a student in 
Oberlin College when Lincoln issued 
his first call for troops, and the meeting- 
house one Sunday morning became 
headquarters for enlistments. The 
recruiting officers refused to accept 
Cheney, as the company was more than 
full, and he, a minor, was unable to 
obtain the consent of his distant father. 
A few days later, however, a telegram 
from Cleveland, where the company had 
gone into camp, announced two vacan- 
cies, and Cheney, who was at the 
station at the time, boarded the train, 
enlisted and went to the front. 

The ninety days were soon gone, but 
the war was not ended, and Cheney 
reénlisted, but this time with a regi- 
ment from his own State of Illinois. 
In this new regiment he was.made a 
lieutenant. To him, in his new command, his 
little sister sent a pocket Bible, and in the 
front she placed her photograph to show how 
she had grown since he left home for college. 
The young officer loved his sister, and loved 
his Bible, and daily he read the pages of the 
little red book. 

It was at Fort Donelson that the captain of 
the company fell, and Lieutenant Cheney rallied 
the company, and pressed on with it to victory. 
His new commission, promoting him to the 
office of captain, bore in red ink upon its face 
the inscription, ‘‘For Gallant Conduct and Meri- 
torious Service at the Battle of Fort Donelson.’ 
But in the little Bible the inscription still read, 
‘J. W. Cheney, First Lieut. 47th I. V.’’ 

Then came the Battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
with the sudden onset of the Confederates, and 
Captain Cheney hastily committed his effects to 
a boy in the regiment and hurried with his 
company to the front. All that long Sunday 
the 47th Illinois fought face to face with a 
Zouave regiment from Louisiana, and the two 
moved forward and back till night fell. The 
surgeons were busy enough that terrible day, 
but Doctor Langworthy of the Louisiana regi- 
ment found time before he lay down in his tent 
to read a few verses from a little red Bible 
which a private had captured, and later, coming 
to the hospital, had given him. Doctor Lang- 
worthy kept the Bible till the close of the war, 
reading it frequently, and often wondering who 
had been its owner, and who was the little girl 
whose face looked at him when he opened the 
book. 

Many years after the war Doctor Langworthy 
went north to Buffalo, to attend a medical con- 
vention, and took with him the Bible. At 
Buffalo he met his brother, who had been a 
Union officer from Ohio, and was then living 
in rural New York. To him he gave the Bible, 
charging him to find the ownerdf possible. The 
brother gave the facts to the editor of his county 
paper, and the editor printed them in a brief 
item. 

A copy of that paper in some way went toa 
family in Ohio who were not subscribers, and 
was used to paper the pantry shelf in a farm- 
house; and when the housewife took it off the 
shelf to replace it with a clean one, her eye 
struck the name Cheney, and she read the item, 
for Cheney was the name of an army friend of 
her husband. 

So it came about that the item from the 
county paper found its way to Captain Cheney, 
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and the Bible was returned to him, still clean 
and whole, and showing the results of constant 
care. The correspondence that followed between 
the surgeon in Louisiana and the captain in 
Illinois showed how the hearts of both men had 
been drawn near together by the little red book. 
Forty-one years from the day when Lieutenant 
Cheney led his company over the mud walls of 
Fort Donelson, the old soldier, then lying sick, 
drew forth and showed to a friend the little 
book that he had ‘‘loved long since and lost a 
while.’’ 

The photograph of the little girl, still living, 
is yet on the fly-leaf, and inside the cover is 
pasted the clipping from the county paper; 
and within the other cover is the letter of the 
Confederate surgeon, telling how he kept and 
read the little book when the other flag flew 
over it. ‘‘Thank God, the war is over,’’ said 
the surgeon, ‘‘and we are brothers again !’’ 
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GENEROUS FOES. 


he wife of the gallant Boer soldier, General 
Delarey, unlike some of her compatriots, 
is a woman first and a partizan afterward. 
Her gentleness and good humor appear most 
agreeably in a story of a particular foe, Lord 
Methuen, which she tells in the simple narrative 





of her trials and wanderings during the Anglo- 
| Boer War. 


Mrs. Delarey met Lord Methuen twice, the 
| first time after he entered Lichtenberg, when her 
| horses had been commandeered, and she went in 
| person to protest to the general. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked. 

“For me you cannot do much,” she replied, “‘for 

as my cattle are concerned I have lost 
nearly everything. I have still two horses left, 
and one of these belon to my son, who is dead, 
and I hope you will not take it away from me.” 

General Methuen put out his hand and the Boer 
woman took it. ‘Your son’s horse shall not be 
taken from you,” he said. 

The next time Mrs. Delarey saw Lord Methuen 
was when he was lying wounded and a prisoner in 
Delarey’s laager. 

“T went into his tent,’’ she says. ‘There lay the 

eat, strong man, wounded above the knee, right 

‘ough the bone, and I pitied him.” 

When Mrs. Delarey had come in, Lord Methuen 
begged her to forgive him for all the annoyance 
he had caused her, and he asked her if she had 
suffered much discomfort from “all that running 
away.” 

“No,” she replied, “it all went much better than 
I had expected. I did not have to do my best to 
encene, from falling into your hands!” 

7" »’ said he, “I have done my best to catch 
you ” 


And so they “chaffed” each other. But it was a 
difficult position for both, so Mrs. Delarey asked 
him if his leg was hurting him much. 

“No, not very much,” said he. 

“It won’t be a thing for us,” said she, “if 
your leg gets cured so quickly. Then you will 
come and shoot us again!’ 

Lord Methuen laughed. “No,” said he, “I am 
going away. I shall not shoot at you any more.” 

“T had a fat chicken killed,” says Mrs. Delarey, 
“and I took some biscuits and sent them wi 
the chicken to the wounded lord. People kept 
asking how it was possible that I could be kind 
to such a man. 

“I said that so far I had never learned to hate 
any one, and that therefore I could still do good 
to my adversary; as when God gave me grace 
and strength to prove to my enemy that in spite of 

the desolation and destruction he had wrought, 
there still remained something over for me.”’ 
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LEADING THE PROCESSION. 


Washington grande dame recently accepted 
an invitation to visit a young kinsman, an 
army officer stationed at a remote post in 

the West. The Washington Post describes the 
lady as a woman who likes to improve her mind; 
but she is also a woman of much personal dignity, 
with a regal carriage, and an air of sweeping all 
before her. She considers it a duty to investi- 
gate every new phase of life which she sees, and 
on arrival at the army post wanted to see every- 
thing of interest. 


One day, while her host and hostess were out of 
the house, she strolled down to the corral, to look 
over the army mules. There seemed to be nobod 
in sight, so she went in among the animals an 
examined and petted them. 

Now it happened that on this occasion she wore 
a dress of very light color; and as the army pack- 
mules are accustomed to be led by the whitest 
animal among them, the unfurled white parasol of 
the visitor, with her light dress, awakened their 

uick interest. As she left the corral she heard 
the steps of something following her. She glanced 
back. A mule was stepping quietly along close 
behind, and all the rest of the mules were falling 
into line back of him. 

The woman was not afraid. She regards fear 
as a thing quite beneath her dignity; but she 
was startled and increased her pace. The mule 
behind her increased his pace also, and marched 
steadily along with his nose just touching the back 
of the white parasol. 

The occupants of the long row of officers’ houses 
were presently astonished to see the most dignified 
of women coming up the avenue, at a gait which 
was a compromise between her dignity and the 
desire to run, with a — of mules behind her, 
the head of each just touching the tail of the one 
in front of him. 

It was then that an unprincipled young woman 
took a series of “snap shots.” Madam’s steps 
exceeded the prescribed army stride by about two 
feet, and her air of dignity was decidedly ‘on 
sidewise.” The photographer declares that there 
were twenty-five mules in the procession. 
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A HERO OF THE SHIPYARD. 


he heroes are not all dead yet, although we 
may not hear so much of them in this 
strenuousage. The Philadelphia Telegraph 
prints the story of a man who risked his life 
deliberately to save a fellow workman whom he 
did not know even by sight. The hero’s name is 
James Stein. He is foreman of the riggers in a 
big shipyard in Philadelphia. When he was 
praised for his courage, he exclaimed, “Pshaw! 
What’s the use of making so much taik about it? 
I did it to save the company a lawsuit.” The 
story is as follows: 

A boiler, weighing sixty-four tons, was about to 
be lowered into the hold of a steamship in the 
big shipyard. The crane in use, which can lift a 
weight of one hundred tons as easily as a college 








girl lifts a wooden dumb-bell, was guinain its 
eat arms toward the monster boiler, eigh 

eet in circumference. Perched 

boiler was a workman, a poor Norwe 

speaks little English and understands less. 

back was toward the crane. He did not see it, 

ox did any one else until it was within two feet of 


im. If the arm of the giant crane struck him it | dut, 


would crush him as a hammer would an egg-shell, 
or brush him off. Twenty feet below was the 
ground, strewn with ja, pieces of iron, to fall 
on which meant serious injury, if not death. 

The workmen below saw the danger and shouted. 
The Norwegian turned half-way round and saw 
the crane coming. It was death either way, and, 
paralyzed with fear, he collapsed. 

At this critical moment, when every one else 
had lost his head, one man was there who knew 
what to do, and did it. Although he was twenty 
feet away when the im ing doom over the 
man was first seen, he cleared the space in less 
than two seconds and stood amid the jagged 


iron. 
“Jump for your life! It’s ge only chance!” 
he cried, and braced himself to catch ‘the falling 
man, while the crowd held its breath. The two 
men came together with an impact so great that 
both were picked up unconscious, but both 
“ae 6 le of cool grit, cl d t 
was an example of coo . Clear ju en 
and prompt action. = = 





eep in the fragrant woods I heard 
The summer sing to me, 
And all the grove’s green heart was stirred 
With haunting melody. 


So near she seemed I almost thought 
To see her face and press 

The lyric lips whose singing brought 
The hour such happiness. 


With joy the branches lightly shook 
Their leaves to hear her voice; 
Her music echoed in the brook 
And made the grass rejoice: 


It thrilled the golden air around, 
Its rapture moved the bees, 

Whose hum is heat turned into sound, 
High in their honey trees. 


But not until there fell a hush 
Did 1 the secret know :— 

*Twas her interpreter, the thrush, 
That sang for summer so. 


Across the world a liquid note 
Most exquisite and clear,— 

All summer in the thrush’s throat! 
The sweetness of the year! 
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JUST A BIT MISTY. 


here had been half a dozen stories of thick 

fogs, but Captain Mansfield had waited his 

turn with patience. It came at last, and 

the other captains turned their weather-beaten 

faces toward him with an expression of cheerful 
credulity. 


“>Twas told me of a house setting ef nigh the 
shore along half-way down the coast o’ Maine,” 
said Captain Mansfield. “I could show you the 
house if it came right. It has a curious lopsided 

rtico on it, and one day I asked the man that 
lives there why it happened to be built that queer 


ape. 

“*Well,’ says he, ‘the talk is that the man who 
lived here first had a cousin that was an architect 
up Boston way and one time the feller was down 
here in a terrible foggy spell, and he was figuring 
out to his cousin how he could build a little portico 
of such and such dimensions, measuring out into 
the fog with his rule, and so on. 

«+?Twas in the late afternoon; he went off next 
day by train. The fog still held, and along in the 
morning the man that lived here yyy to 
notice that the marks of the rule out in 
were still plain, so as he couldn’t go a-fishing he 

k some lumber and built the foundations of 
this portico. That queer jog that makes it lop- 
sided is where the wind bore in on the fog, they 
~ and bent the rule marks in.’” 

here was a pause when the captain finished. 
Then one of the other captains spoke. 

“The next subject for discussion will be lobsters,” 
he said, slowly, “and I reckon we’d better tackle 
it while we’ve got stren’th.” 
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A STURDY SET OF MEN. 








“hired out” with a farmer that season, got up at 
three o’clock one morning, did a full day’s work 


for his Fe ag and coming on the ball-field at 
two o’clock in the afternoon —— all through 
the game with lightning rapi ity, and wound up 
by dancing all the evening in the pavilion. The 
farmer discharged him, by the way, for neglect of 
y. 
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YOUNG FOR HIS YEARS. 


t is said that time is counted “by heart-throbs, 

| not by figures on a dial,” and that a moment of 

“fuller life” may balance “a cycle of Cathay.” 

Perhaps the converse may also be true, on 

occasion. The New York Times tells this story 

of a Georgia negro who, in a way, has found the 
secret of annihilating years: 


He appeared one day at the house of a kindly 
patron ajor Brown, with a steer which he 
wanted to sell for sixteen dollars. : 

“Where did you get him, John?” the majo 


asked. 
“Raised him, suh. His meat is tender as butter, 
suh, not more’n a year old.” 

“A year old? Why, John, he’s the biggest 
yearling I ever saw!” Then the major took a 
hearer view. 

“John,” he said, solemnly, “you can’t fool me. 
That’s the very same old ox that you’ve been 
hauling wood with for the last fifteen years. I 
know him by the star on his forehead. 1 didn't 
think you’d uy to beat your best friend !’’ 

“No more 
resolutely. a 
suh, | really did. Dat meat is plumb like a 
oe. it’s oblee ter You rec’lect 

at critter like he wus last year, suh?” 

“Yes. But what of it?” 

“He wa’n’t much fat, wus he?” 

“Lean as a rail. Nothing but hide and hair on 


“No meat?” 

“Not a pound. Don’t you remember I used to 
get after you about working him too hard?” 

“Yes, suh. Well, —-_ ~ own words prove jest 
what I’m tellin’ you. t meat’s all young an’ 
tender, ’case it’s n raised in less dan a year. 
every pound ob hit. When I put him in de stal 
he didn’t have a pound ob meat on him, an’ what 
he’s got now ain’t a year old. Dat’s so, major!” 
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IT WAS TRUE, AFTER ALL. 


he penalties of being “too smart” are sure 

and always unpleasant. Stray Stories gives 

a new instance. The clever young man 

was wandering up and down the platform of an 

English railway-station, intent on finding an 

empty carriage in the express which was almost 
due to start. 

His search was in vain. An idea, which he 


eonsidered very clever, occurred to him, and 
assuming an official air, he stalked up to the last 


carriage and cried in a stentorian voice: “All 
change here! This carriage is not going!” . 
There were exclamations, low but deep, from 


the occupants of the crowded compartments ; but 
nevertheless they scurried out of the carriage, and 
acked themselves away in other parts of the 


n. 

The smile on the face of the young man was 
childlike and bland as he settled himself comfort- 
ably in a corner of the empty carriage and lighted 


a cigar. 
Rh,” he murmured, “it’s a gros thin 

that I was born clever! 1 wish they’d 
d start.” 


n . 

Presently the station-master put his head in at 

the window and said: 

“I s’pose —— the smart young fellow who 

told the people this carriage wasn’t going?” 

‘Yes,’ said the clever one. And he smiled. 

“Well,” said the station-master, with a grin 

“you were right; it isn’t going. The porter hear 
‘ou. tellin, e people, and so he uncoupled it. 
e thought you were a director.” 


for me 
urry up 


* © 


A CAREFUL FOREMAN. 


deas of economy vary with different people. It 
| may be good policy to permit small wastes in 

one direction in order to save greater wastes 
in other directions. The New York Times lately 
printed a story in which this is very neatly and 
amusingly illustrated. 


A new division superintendent on a Western 
road called a meeting of the section foremen and 
laid down a number of rules for their guidance. 
Above all, he said, he wanted it distinctly ui.der- 
stood that in the ‘future economy would be the 
watchword in his department. The men were 
duly asees to be especially careful in regard to 
supplies. 

short time afterward the superintendent was 
making a trip over the road on ahand-car. While 
inspecting a piece of track lately repaired he 
noticed a a e lying under a bush beside the 
roadbed. e pic it up, and when he met 
the foreman of that section he said, severely: 

“Do you remember what I told you in regard to 
economy and being careful about supplies ?”’ 

“T do, sorr,’’ returned the foreman. 

“Then how do you account for this?” said the 





r. H. C. Merwin, in Everybody's Magazi 

M for April, says that when you find a sound, 

healthy New England farmer,—and he is by 
no means scarce,—you have found a man tougher 
and hardier than any city-bred contemporary. 
All the amusements of the country boy involve 
exercise. He plays ball, goes fishing, berrying, 
nutting, bird-nesting, and in winter he coasts 
down-hill, skates, breaks a yoke of steers, and 
tramps long distances in the pursuit of deer, foxes 
and rabbits. 


Even the laziest of farmers is obliged to cut and 
“fit” his fire-wood, to plow and harrow, to sow 
and weed, to hoe, to do his naying, to et in his 
apples and potatoes, to keep his buildings and 
fences in some kind of repair, to work out his road 
taxes, to shovel the snow from his paths in winter, 
to break out the roads, and to do a thousand other 
things which involve exercise in the fresh air. 

Aman may, perhaps, become equally muscular 
by means of indoor exercise or labor, but he will 
not have the endurance or the nerve-force of the 
countryman. 

There is a certain baseball club composed of 
farmers’ boys who never by any chance practise 
together, —— when they play a match; and yet 
they have had astonishing success, due chiefly to 
the firmness of their nerves. They are famous 
for snatching victory from the jaws of defeat. 

To reach the ninth inning with the other side 
ahead ; then to have two men out, and two strikes 
called on the man at the bat, that is the kind of 
situation, fitted to shatter the nerves of an ordi- 
nary nine, which seems to put these bucolic 
youngsters on their mettle. It is just the stimulus 
which they require. 

It was the catcher of this nine, a long-limbed, 
rangy fellow, who once walked twenty miles in 
the morning, in order to be on hand for a match 

me in the afternoon, and at the end of nine hard 

nnings seemed as fit and elastic as if he had been 
resting all day. 

It was the pitcher of the same nine who, having 





— t it, producing the spike. “I found it 
a short distance down the road. Do you call that 
economy and being careful about supplies?” 

“Sure, it’s a sharp oye ye have, sorr,’’ said the 
foreman, admiration on his face and in his voice. 
“T had three min lookin’ for that spike two days, 
an’ sorra a wan of thim eould foind ut!” 


* © 


A YOUNG PATRIOT. 


he little boy was just tall enough to look 

| across the top of the librarian’s desk. He 
had come in to answer the charge of having 

kept “Fifty Famous Stories” much longer than 
the time which the rules permitted. The New 
York Library Bulletin tells why he had offended. 


He explained that he had brought the book 
back and left it for two days, at the end of each 
fortnight, and then, when the librarian consid- 
= the matter settled, the little fellow was still 

ere. 

“Little boy, what do you want?” inquired the 
lady, looking up suddenly and finding him im- 
movable. 

“Please, ma’am, that book. 

“Why, you’ve had it three months! 
you take some other?” 

“Because that’s the only one she likes. 
another. She wouldn’t look at it.” 

Who is she?” 

“The one I teach.” 

“How old is she?” 

“*Bout as big as you are.” Then he told the 
whole story. “She” was the daughter of an 
Italian cobbler. Her father was not very kind to 
her, and she had no friends. This boy was teach- 
ing her to read in the evenings. 

*Aren’t you sleepy then?” 

‘Well,’ was the confession, “sometimes I go to 
sleep over But she’s learning; and 

y.” 


” 


Why don’t 
I tried 


the book. 
when she learns, she’ll like this better’n I 
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**Artie Brewer’s uncle is going to take him,’’ said Weston, 
gloomily. ‘‘It’ll be the finest Decoration-day parade ever 


seen in this town. If we had an uncle he might 


‘*But we haven’t,’’ said practical Winifred, ‘‘so there’s no use 
talking about uncles any more. Mama’s sick, and papa had to go 
to business, of course. And we’re too little to go all the way to 


town and be in the crowd.’’ 


A TRUMPET-VINE PARADE. 
By Annie Willis McCullough. 
“ F" so inconvenient having no relations!’’ sighed Winifred. 
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take us.’’ 


“Oh, of course we’re too little!”’ said Weston, crossly. ‘‘Aren’t 


you ten years old? You could take care of us, 
needn’t go, anyhow ; he’s nothing but a baby.’’ 
“ Ain’t a baby!” cried Warren. ‘‘I’m a big 
so.’ 
‘*] think we’re dreadful cross,’’ sighed Wini 
should hear us it would make her head worse. 


We can’t go, and she can’t take us, so let’s have some fun at 


home. It’s such a shiny sort of a morning.’’ 


She looked up at the house, all covered with Banksia roses and 


heliotrope vines, bright with the beauty of a late 
May morning in California. 

The sunshine flashed over the far-away hills 
and sparkled on bushes and grasses near by. It 
was truly ‘‘a shiny sort of a morning.’’ 

“Oh, see all ’e trumpets!’’ cried Warren, 
running under the trumpet-vine by the fence, 
and coming back with his hands full of flowers. 
He had just caught sight of them lying on the 
ground. ‘‘Mr. Wind tooked ’em all off,’’ he 
explained. 

“‘Let’s make trumpets,’’ suggested Weston, 
and Winifred assented, glad to see him good- 
natured again. 

They had often made trumpets before. To do 
this you split the narrow end of a trumpet- 
flower, and gently insert a bit of grass - blade 
across it. This makes the trumpet sound if you 
blow hard. 

‘*Why couldn’t we parade with ’em?” asked 
Winifred, suddenly. 

**Of course we could!’’ shouted Weston, much 
excited. *‘The soldiers are parading to-day, and 





if we can’t go, we’ll have a parade of our own, 
anyhow. ’’ 

“ll carry my flag! ’’ cried little Warren, 
proudly. 

**Yes, and I’ll wear my soldier cap,” said 
Weston, running into the house for it. 

Norah met him in the hall. Norah sometimes 
seemed quite aggravating, especially when their 
mother had headaches. 

‘*Your mama says you’re not to leave the 
yard, none of you,’’ she said, severely. 

**Who wants to leave the old yard?’’ said 
Weston, snappily. ‘‘We didn’t think of going 
out of the yard. We’re going to have a lot of 
fun right there. ’’ 

“That’s the good boy,’’ said Norah, more 
pleasantly. ‘“I’ll be having fresh little cakes 
for your lunch.” 

Up-stairs, a little later, she told her mistress 
about the children’s play. 

*‘It’s a little parade they’re having,” she 
said, looking out of the window. ‘‘They do 
— real pretty, ma’am, marching round the 
vare 7? 

** Bless their dear hearts !’? said mama, softly. 
“I’m glad they can play after their disappoint- 
ment. ’” 

At night they told her all about the trumpet 
parade. 

**Such a pretty idea!’’ said she. ‘* You must 
parade again, dearies, when mama can come 
out and see her little soldiers. For you were 
soldiers to-day, | am sure. You had quite a 





I guess! Warren 
boy. Papa says 


fred. ‘‘If mama 
Do let’s be good. 


battle to fight, didn’t you, before Bad Temper | 
ran away and let Good Temper have charge the | 
rest of the day ?’’ 

‘*Yes, we did,’’ said Winifred, soberly. 

‘*Perhaps I can write a marching song for 
you,’’ said mama, as they kissed her good night. 
‘‘T am sure your parade was beautiful—quite 
nice enough to deserve a song.’’ 

**O good!’’ exclaimed the children, who 
thought no one could make up such pretty songs 
as their mother sometimes did for them. 

This is what she wrote: 


TRUMPETS. 


Blow, blow, loudly blow! 
Round and round we marching go! 


Trumpets need not be of brass; 
Only just to-day we found 

* Trumpets from the trumpet-vine 
Lying thickly on the ground. 


Green and stately trumpet-vine, 
Grow us fifes and grow us drums, 

Then we can parade each day 
When the shining morning comes, 

Grow us flutes with silver throats, 
Grow us cornets shrill and clear; 

With them we can celebrate 
Happy mornings all the year. 

Blow, blow, faster blow! 

Here and there we marching go! 

Up and down, in a line, 

Trumpets from the trumpet-vine! 

The children marched gaily about to the 
rhythm of the lines as mama repeated the verses 
over and over to them on another “‘shiny sort 
of morning.’’ Eyes sparkled, cheeks glowed, 
feet kept time, and the little red trumpets 
nearly burst with the effort to sound like real 





ones. 

But the best was when a friend of papa, who | 
could compose music, set the words to a stirring 
tune. 

‘*The Decoration-day parade that we couldn’t 
see is all over with,’’ said Winifred, sagely. 
‘*That lasted only a little while. But our 
marching song will last for always, as long as 





we live. We wouldn’t have had it if we had 




















DRAWN BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH 


gone to the parade. Things always happen to | 
make it up to you when you’re disappointed. 
Only somehow you can’t remember that when | 
you’re being disappointed !’’ 
This is true of grown people as well as of | 


children. 
& & 


Ninette M. Lowater. 
brought blue violets from the dell 
For grandpa’s grave to-day, | 
For grandma says he loved them well 
Before he marched away. 


ROY’S MEMORIAL DAY. | 


The other grandpas all are old, 
With thin hair almost gray; 

But he has curls that shine like gold, 
And blue eyes, full of play. 


Grandma showed me his picture, hung 
Upon a chain of gold— 

How strange that he should be so young, 
And she should be so old! 


* © 
TWO DECORATION DAYS. 
Hannah G. Fernald. 
“ year, on Decoration day, 
My mother laid my flowers away, 
And said I might not join the throng 
Of children who, with solemn song, 
Paid tribute to the nation’s dead, | 
The dear flags fidating overhead! 





And when I cried and asked her why, 
So tenderly she made reply: 
“How may a child who is not brave 
Do honor to a soldier’s grave? 
The flowers, the flags, the outward show, 
Speak of our reverent hearts below. | 


“But since my boy with coward tears 
Yields to his blind, unreasoning fears, 
It is not just that he should take 
Flowers for our dear, dead heroes’ sake!” 
The children passed, the music played, 
Unworthily at home I stayed. | 


I tried so hard all through the year 
To worst that grim old tyrant, Fear! 
To-day my mother bids me go. 

For though I am not brave, you know, 
I’ve learned that child or hero may 
Be seared, and still not run away! 


| And now he -- 




















GARUTS TO CRACK) 


RING PUZZLE. 
The king lost a ring from his jeweled crown ; 
A horn was shrilly played by the clown. 
If the sound of the horn has lost the ring 
Perhaps this dear little child can sing. 
From the chimney cowl it seemed to fall; 
A workman’s tray was left on the wall. 
That it was plucked froma | tree 
A Spanish gentleman claimed to see. 
The ring fell out from a drinking-cup ; 
He made a pause and would not sup. 
It disappeared from a measure long, 
And left one-fortieth, nothing wrong. 
But when from a burden they saw it drop, 
Off went a boy on the hippety-hop. 
*Twas a county officer missed the ring; 
Go search the angle and serve the king. 


SUBTRACTIONS. 

Subtract a preposition from each word in the 

first part and leave those in the second, 
Example: M-in-e. 

Hunger ; renown. Evil; arelative. Acting; an 
animal. To assist; a title. To journey; to 
repeat. An instant; dumb. A world; satisfied. 
A beverage; a pronoun. A golning; a particle. 
A prophet; a swimmer. dommes a —,. 
Beauty ; friendless. Spoiled; regretted. To glow; 
a pronoun. 


3. 
A TEA-PARTY. 

Prefix T to each of the foliowing words and 
change to perform into discretion ; a number into 
sound; a border into neat; a knock into a snare; 
anger into part of a wheel; a te into an 
adjective; skill into bitter. he finals spell 
something that, according to an old proverb, has 
been seen in a teapot. 


ANAGRAMS. 


We -------- the pedler and let him go, 


Thus ------- the tongues that were wagging so, 
to be grateful, you know. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Antipathy, animosity, ancestor, antiquity, 
antipodes, annexed, anticipation, annuity, anni- 
versary, analysis, anaconda, animation, andante, 
antidote, antiseptic, analogy, another, annoyance, 
anarchist, anathemas, annihilation, anatomy, 
answer. 

2. Crabbed. Sexton. Fortnight. 

3. Compliment, inducement, tenement, element, 
supplement, presentiment, detriment, nourish- 
ment, settlement, testament, ligament, impedi- 
ment, emolument, linimeft. 

4.1. Threshold. 2. Seesaw. 

5. Rustle, luster, ulster. Evil, live. Bores, 
robes. Huts, shut. Steal, tales, least, slate. 
Ink, kin. Pale, leap. Part, trap. 
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URRENT- EVENTS 


T= WueEat-Crop.—The May report of the 
Department of Agriculture shows a reduc- 
tion of 4.7 points in the condition of the winter 
wheat-crop on May 1st as compared with April 
ist, and an abandonment of nearly 1,000,000 
acres in the area seeded. Nevertheless, the out- 
look is for the largest winter wheat-crop ever 
harvested, probably not far from 550,000,000 
bushels. 


Britisu ‘‘ Monroe Docrrine.”’—Lord 

Lansdowne, the British foreign secretary, 
declared in the House of Lords, May 6th, that 
England would regard the establishment of a 
naval base or a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other power as a grave menace to 
British interests, and would resist it with all 
the means at its disposal. This declaration is 
grounded on the necessity of preserving British 
predominance in the gulf in order to protect the 
sea route to India. Great Britain does not own 
territory on either side of the gulf, but aggres- 
sive movements by other powers in that region 
would threaten its interests in much the same 
way that similar movements by European 
powers in Central or South America would 
threaten those of the United States. 

USSIAN ASPIRATIONS.—Lord Lans- 

downe’s declaration may have had some 
reference to the German plans for the Baghdad 
Railway, which was to have its terminus at 
Koweit on the gulf; but it is more generally 
interpreted as a warning to Russia. Persia has 
become of late years almost a financial depend- 
ency of Russia. It has borrowed heavily of 
Russia, has pledged itself not to borrow of other 
powers without Russian consent, and has set 
apart a portion of its customs receipts as a 
guaranty for interest. It has also called in 
Russian officers to organize and command its 
troops. This question of the Persian Gulf, that 
of Manchuria, and that of the passage of 
Russian torpedo-boats through the Dardanelles, 
which arose some months ago, are all related. 
‘They are different phases of the movement by 
which Russia is pushing steadily for outlets 
south ward. 


HE IRIsH LAND BILL, passed its second 

reading in the House of Commons, May 
Tth, by a vote of 443 to 26. With the exception 
of two Conservatives, the minority was com- 
posed of radical Liberals. 

GREAT FIRE burned over 60 acres in the 

city of Ottawa, Ontario, May 10th. It 
started in one of the lumber-yards, and trav- 
ersed a part of the same ground which was 
swept by the conflagration of three years ago. 
The burned district is about one mile long and 
a quarter of a mile wide, and was largely covered 
with dwellings and stores. Several hundred 
families were made homeless. 

HE VENEZUELAN QUESTION is now 

fairly on its way to the tribunal at The 
Hague. The British, German and Italian 
representatives at Washington, May 6th, signed 
separate but identical protocols submitting to 
The Hague the question whether the coercing 
powers are entitled to preferential treatment as 
compared with other creditor nations. They 
also signed protocols for the adjudication of 
claims by a mixed tribunal to sit at Caracas 

HE CANAL TreAtTy.—The Colombian 

Congress has been summoned to meet in 
special session, June 20th, to consider the canal 
treaty with the United States. Strong opposi- 
tion to the treaty has developed in some quarters ; 
and as the Colombian constitution requires the 
approval of a majority of each house, and 
the senate consists of only 27 members, it is 
anticipated that efforts to defeat the treaty will 
be concentrated upon that branch. 

wo NEw CRUuISERS.—Two armored cruis- 

ers for the United States navy were 
successfully launched last month, the West 
Virginia at Newport News and the Colorado 
at Philadelphia. They are ships of the type 
of the California and Pennsylvania, costing 
nearly $4,000,000 each, and intended to combine 
heavy battery power with great speed. The 
speed requirement is 22 knots an hour. 
Blew BAGHDAD RAILWAyY.—Mr. Balfour 

has announced that the British government 
has decided not to participate in the Baghdad 
railway scheme. This change of policy is based 
on financial grounds, but it was probably some- 
what influenced by political considerations, the 
contemplated alliance with Germany in the 


enterprise having aroused a storm of protest in 


England. 


ICHARD HENRY StroppARp, long and 

widely known as poet, journalist and critic, 
died in New York May 12th, aged 77. He was 
an iron-molder in his youth, but his tastes 
led him early to literary work, and indefati- 
gable study of the best models enabled him to 
acquire an admirable literary style. 
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Music Lessons Free. 


rh ow - for 24, 48 or 9 music lessons on either 


given free. Your os expense will be the cost 
of music and postage, to be paid for as needed. 
This offer is made solely for advertising pur- 
Full information and free tuition con- 
et sent on request. Instruments supplied 
> when needed. SCHOOL OF Sag gd : 
az Union Sa., New York, N. Y¥ 

















Quickly Relieves 
Car Sickness 
Seasickness 
Sick Stomachs 


“It’s good for children too.” 





THE TARRANT CO., New York 





give our gradua 
employment —~ ‘furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice < 
different railroads in many sta’ 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to - Be. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
DOCTOR ON FOOD 

EXPERIMENTED ON HIMSELF. 

A physician of Galion, Ohio, says: “For the 
last few years I have been a sufferer from 
indigestion, and although I have used various 
remedies and prepared foods with some benefit, 
it was not until I tried Grape-Nuts that I was 
completely cured. 

“As a food it is pleasant and agreeable, very 
nutritious, and is digested and assimilated with 
very little effort on the part of the digestive 
organs. As a nerve food and restorer it has no 
equal, and as such is especially adapted to stu- 
dents and other brain-workers. It contains the 
elements necessary for the building of nerve tissue, 
and by so doing maintains an equilibrium of waste 
and repair. 

“It also enriches the blood by giving an increased 
number of red blood corpuscles and in this way 
strengthens all the organs, providing a vital fluid 
made more nearly perfect. I take great pleasure 
in recommending its use to my patients, for I 
value it as a food and know it will benefit all who 
use it.” Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

















Dixieline 
15 cents, or two for 25 cents. 
“The Best 
Collars yet 
designed 
are 

‘ Little 
Indian’ 
make." 


**Comanche.”’ 


No.. 7. 





Style Book and No. 7 
Picture sent for 4 cents 
in stamps, or Style Book 
and the whole family, 
7 pictures, sent for 25 
cents in stamps. 


H. C. CURTIS & C0., 
421 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


See that this 
trade-mark is on 





all Collars and 
Cuffs you buy. 

















Vacation Study. 


An opportunity to prepare 
for advance standing or 
make-up conditions with- 
out interfering with your 
vacation. 











Instruction under the 
supervision of Mem- 
bers of the Faculty 
of Armour Insti- 
tute of Tech- 
nology. 








Armour Institute of Technology. 


COURSES OFFERED IN 
Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, ive, Station- 
ary, Marine and Sanitary renege Navigation, 
Refrigeration, Architecture, Mechanical and Per- 
spective Drawing, Sheet Metal Work, Telephony, 
Telegraphy, Textile Manufacturing; also forty 
short Engineering Courses. 


American School of Correspondence 








=sat«« 
Armour Institute of Technology, 
hicago, Ill. 
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Proof Tires PerPair 
are the best made, Con- 
structed on puncture 
proof lines. Nosolution 
in them, for 
One Year. Complete 
catalog of tires from $2.00 per pair up, sent FREE. 
Delaware Rubber Co. 643 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Send for big Catalog. 
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Does away with unsightly posts 
and dangerous pulley lines, Ask 
your Hardware —— for them. 
Over 200,000 in use. for Cata- 
, logue P. We pay the freight. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. 











Invalid Rolling and 
Reclining Chairs, 


Made a A, - the Oldest Manufacturers 
he United States. 


Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue to 
RATTAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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GIVEN 


For 30 days to the readers of 
The Youth’s Companion. 


A Very Fine Eight-Day 


MANTEL CLOCK, 


or China Tea Set, or Toilet Set, or Parlor 
Lamp, or Watch, and many other articles too 
numerous to mention, with an order of 20 Ibs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 
Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. a tb., or an as- 
sorted order of Teas and Baking Powder. 

Must mention Youth’s Companion to obtain premium. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
P. 0. Box 2 1 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 














When You’re in Trouble 


with Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Le 
Swellings, Weak Knees, W jeak 
Ankles, Swollen Joints, etc., 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


furnish quick re- 
lief and often per- 
manently cure. 

We weave them 


(made by us) 

ing fit and durability, ou we sell and ship 

direct from the _— ms to you at ame 

turers’ ring direc nd for Cata talogue, 
ring ‘directions: and Sa 

& SPINDELL CO. Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 





Wwe eer Card 
ol ee you want 
WX sei all the time 


—for old and aot. 136 double 
numbered cards, those number- 
ing five or multiple are the 
“TRIX" cards. 
and capture others. They count 
for game. Only four cardsin your 
hand. Play one, draw another. 
No dragging. Great progressive 
game. Justthe game fora warm 
afternoon. Take one on your 
summer outing. An entire new 
primonete pe apelsed to a card 
game. rs, lawyers, teach- 
~ Neg me all enjoy it. Your =. on by mail, prepaid, 50c. 
he NM: Came Board.— Best cue shooting games ever 

A New Tay yg pocket. Style No. 1,73 games, 
Bs:50; No. 2, 50 games, $2.50. Your dealer, or by express prepaid, 
READ & WHITE GAME CO., Drawer Y 591, Bloomington, Ill. 














The coat may not make the 
man, but a few coats of 


Patton’s 
SUN-PROOF 


Paint 
make the house 


Guaranteed to wear for five years. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLass Co., General 
Distributers. Send for Book of Paint 
Knowledge and Advice (free) to 

Patton Paint Co.,213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis, 















This is one of the pensa- 
bles, for you must always have 
butter, and so should have our 


PURITAN 


Butter Knife. 


Same high grade as allour goods 
— true to our motto: 


“ Equal to Sterling in Finish, 

Superior to Sterling in Wear.” 

Our full name is on it; your 
guarantee of quality. 


Cataloque No. 4 (a postal brings it) 
shows this and many other exquisite 


















patterns. Send for it. 
ae L.& ie H. —¢™ Company 


artiord, Conn. 











A... ~ = send ong bicycle to any address with the un 
reement that you can give it 10 
Days: cvs" FREE TRIAL and if = yore -_ morons Ban 
ning, han mop oe Spat oo nish ne pped, 
more @ oy grade than any bicycle 
you can buy #4 at 85.00 to 815.00 more money, youcan 
return it to us at our expense Ag tg 


one cent. 

Buys new HIGH GRADE i903 

$10 95 = NEWTON. B BICYCLE, which we guar- 

] er, easier siding. better 

tian rout bette vias Bieyete for leas than $20.00, 
than you can get in any other cle 

ouk | 903 NAPOLEON Bic ‘CYCLE is priced at 

ed as othe 
For Free Bi 
n bleyeles and suppiten, ou —, Free Trial Trial , A, Guarantee 


Sonpanioe SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., ‘HiCAG0 








Cotton Half Hose for Men, and Misses’ 
Ribbed Stockings are world-renowned 
for their durability, fast colors and 
permanency of shape. 

Sold by dealers generally. If not 
obtainable that way send for our free 
catalogue showing colors, gauges and 
prices, and then order from us irect. 

Half Hose for Men are unequaled in 
make, dye and wearing qualities, For 
summer wear we suggest the following 
extra light weight styles in latest 
shades, plain colors : 

3554 P.L. Light Pearl. 

3554 P.D. Dark Pearl. 

3554 1.1L. Light Coffee Brown. 

3554 L. D. Dark Coffee Brown. 
25c. per pair, pairs $1.50, Sent express 
paid toany part of U.S. on receipt of price. 


Shaw Stocking Company, 
3 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 











can be readily packed in trunk or travelling case. 
and are extremely accurate and reliable. The 
Remington action is safe, so Remington’s are 
ideal rifles. Just the thing for vacation time. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
Ilion, N. Y. 


A 7 313 povetes , Depot, 86-88 First Street, 
a - 


rk City, N an Francisco, Cal. 
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HONETIC SURVEYS.—This term is now 

used in connection with talking-machine 
records of various dialects, like those recently 
undertaken by the Vienna Academy of Sciences, 
as related in this column. Prof. E. W. Scrip- 
ture said, at a recent meeting of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, that from the gramo- 
phone records now obtainable the curve of 
speech can be traced off with great accuracy, 
whereby every detail of the voice can be 
measured. There is not the slightest loss, even 
of the most difficult consonants. Criticisms 
stating the contrary are based upon methods 
that are now out of date. A similar method 
ean be applied to phonograph records. It was 
urged .that all fast-disappearing dialects and 
languages should thus be recorded and pre- 
served. 


VEN THE MOUNTAINS Must WorK.— 
The white giant of the State of Washington, 
Mount Rainier, is about to be driven into the 
ranks of modern industrialism, as Niagara has 
been. 


A scheme is under way to develop 
power for light, heat, 
traction and industrial 
purposes in the cities 
of Tacoma and Seattle 
from the water constant- 
ly supplied by the gla- 
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ASTHMA {icitsr tee.” Si Waves, Buffalo, N.Y. 


1p, TELEGRAPHY AT HOME {f}p., 


10c. silver for Vest Pocket Telegraph 
“Snapper” and Alphabet. No pert required. In- 
structive and amusing. H. R. McCREARY, . 0. 
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In the nursery Resinol Soap, 
the new medicinal soap, is es- 
ecially valuable. While cleansing 
he skin, it nourishes the pores and 


promptly cures all eruptions peculiar to baby- 
ood, even to eczema. Gentle yet effective. 


ert 


is indorsed by many prominent physicians. 
It isaderivative of the famous skin ointment 
—Resinol. Sold everywhere. Sample sent free. 
e,Mid.,U.S.A. 


Recinal Ch tealln Ralti 
’ 


Lo. 

















ciers of the great peak. | 
The Puyallup River, | 
which emerges from one 
of the 16 glaciers, is to 
be led into a reservoir, from which the water, 
descending through steel pipes 1,700 feet long, 
inclined at an angle of 45°, will be hurled | 
against mighty impulse-wheels, setting them | 
spinning with a speed of 7,000 feet per minute, 
and developing the energy of 20,000 horse- | 
power. ‘This is only a fraction of the power- 
that the huge mountain is estimated to be 
capable of supplying from its perpetual snow 
cap. 





OCATING ORE BY ELECTRICITY.— A new 
method of discovering beds of ore hidden | 
underground, in which electricity serves for a 
detective, is said to have met with some success 
in Wales and in Cornwall. A current of high 
potential—30,000 or more volts—is led to two | 
metal rods set in the ground. From these, lines | 
of force spread in all directions, and can be 
detected by means of a telephonic receiver 
connected with another pair of metal rods, 
which may be placed in any desired position. 
When no sounds, or only very faint ones, are | 
heard, that fact indicates a deflection of the 
lines of foree, and by shifting the place of the 
rods the location of the metallic masses which | 
produce the deflection can be determined. 





FLOATING ACADEMY OF SCIENCE.—<An | 

indication of a new tendency in scientific 
study is furnished by the plan of the Geograph- 
ical Society of Baltimore to send this summer 
to the Bahama Islands a ship carrying a staff 
of 50 persons, who will study the geology, 
geography, botany, zodlogy, climatology, 
physics and medical and hygienic conditions of 
those islands. The ship, specially chartered 
for the purpose, will be fitted and equipped as 
the home and laboratory of the party during 
the entire trip. 





ALTPETER FROM THE AIR. — Professor 

Muthmann of the Polytechnic Academy at 
Munich has demonstrated that saltpeter can be 
produced from the air by the aid of electricity 
at less than a quarter of its present cost. 
Referring to the fact that nitric acid can be 
formed by passing electric currents through 
moist air between platinum poles, Professor 
Muthmann asserts that suitable apparatus is 
all that is now needed for the manufacture of 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. 
International Motor Car Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











Agencies in all principal cities. 








Dentists’ Bills. 

Gets between the teeth 
where decay starts and 
tooth-brush cannot reach. 
Better than toothpicks. 
Sold in handy pocket bobbins 
likethis. Price 10. Dealers 
or post-paid in U.S. Try one! 
SALTER SILK CO., (Silk Mfrs ) 
125A Kingston St , BOSTON. 











Every fixture adjust- able to any place needed. 
Nothing comes in_ con- tact with spine. One 
DELIGHT WAIST FORMER on every fp 
porter, and one extra former FREE to every lady 
sending 2c. Agents Wanted. Pat.in U. S. and Canada. 


Delight Specialty Co., 172 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Boys, 
Are you playing ball? Whose ball? 
Are you using the long season ‘‘T) & M”’ 
goods, or some of the cheaply made 
things that go to pieces in the midst 
of the game? 


Ask for the«D & M.” 
Watch the Trade-Mark. 
Our Nlustrated Catalogue 

ts retidy. Send for tt. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Plymouth, N. H. 











Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


JE offer for the next 
few weeks only 
suitsand skirts made 

toorder, at one-third less 
than regular prices. This 
is an exceptional opportu- 
nity to secure a well-made 
and well-finished garment 
of bran-new materials at 
a very low price, but you 
must act quickly if you 
wish to take advantage of 












this sale. Note these re- 
ductions: J 
Tailored Suits and Etamine 
umes, r price 
$10, reduced to $6.67 
$12 Suits red 


to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Travelling, Walking and 
Dressy Skirts, former price 
reduced to $3.34. 


$10 Skirts reduced to 
$6.67. 
-“ Skirts reduced te 


Reduced prices on 
Travelling Dresses, Jackets, etc. 


Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will tell 
you the rest ; sent /ree by return mail. If possible 
mention the color of samples you desire. If any 
garment ordered from us does not give satisfac- 
tion, send it back promptly and your money will 
be refunded. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














To every person with spare 
time, here is an ——— to 
learn how to make big money. We want 
to interest you in making Gold Wire 
Jewelry, a new and very profitable busi- 
ness that requires only spare time. We 
have published a catalogue which ex- 
plains our plan fully, and to repay every 
one for the trouble of writing for a copy 
we will give, absolutely FREE, a Gold- 
Filled Stick Pia with an imported 
Cat Eye setting like cut. En- 
close 4c. in stamps to cover 
eost of postage. Write 

to-day and address, 


ROGERS, THURMAN & CO., 
158 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 











nitrates on a large scale. 
NOTHER NEw Kenp oF Rays.—Monsieur | 
Blondlot, a French scientist, has discovered 
a new set of radiations emitted by a Roentgen | 
tube, differing from the X-rays in that they 
can be concentrated by means of a quartz lens, 
and can also be reflected. The X-rays undergo 
neither reflection nor refraction. The new rays 
pass through aluminum, paper and wood, being | 
rectilinearly polarized on their emission. ‘They 
are susceptible of both rotary and elliptical | 
polarization. But they produce neither fluo- 
rescence nor photographie action. 
ITHOGRAPHIC STONE IN GREECE.—One of | 
the rarities of the earth is the fine-grained | 
limestone used for making lithographic plates. | 
The quarries at Solenhofen, Germany, are | 
celebrated not only for the excellence of their 
lithographic stone, but also because remarkable 
specimens of the extinct flying reptile called 
the archzopterix have been found embedded in 
the stone. News now comes from Athens that 
large deposits of this stone have been discovered 
in Thessaly, not far from Pharsalia, where 
Pompey the Great was defeated by Julius 
Cesar. Some experts say this Greek stone is | 
superior to the best heretofore known in Europe. 
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ler, more compact, more graceful in 
more beautiful in finish. 
4 Pocos are now being made in three styles, and 
‘ to suit all tastes. To the simple and accurate Poco 
Ret {) shutter mechanism the artist may now add the 

F € advantages ofthe Ross Homocentric lenses. These 
= “2 famous lenses of Jena glass may be fitted to 





The 

many Poco 

Cameras, from the 

little Pocket Poco ““C” 

illustrated here, to the 

famous Cycle Pocos and Tele- 

Photo Pocos, are all exactly con- 
structed for the successful making of 
artistic pictures. Pocos for 1003 are simp- 
line, 
The successful Pocket 


Poco Cameras. The new Poco book, sent 
free, should be in the hands of every 
student of photography. It tells 
of the laet steps in Camera and 
lens construction. Write to 
ROCHESTER CAMERA AND 

SUPPLY COMPANY, 
508 Poco Street, 
Rochester, 

N.Y, 
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For genuine value, pleasure 
and usefulness select The 
LeRoy. Unreservedly Guar- 
anteed by Responsible ufac- 
turers. Every wheel wholly 
made within our own work- 
shops of most reliable raw 
materials and experienced 
workmanship. Heights of 
frames iin. to24in. Diam- 
eter wheels, 24 in. , 26 in. and 
23 in. Variety of models, 
gears and equipments. Pri- 
high-class 





| Sold everywhere by 

enterprising dealers. 

Wri if not repre- 
your town. 


sponded to and cata 
sent free. Bicycle Dept.. 


John R.Keim,Buffalo,N.Y.. 


$3.00 7 
WE Doug 


W. L. Douglas makes and selis 
|more men’s Goodyear Welt (Hand- 
| Sewed Process) shoes than any other 
| manufacturer in the world. 


$25,000 REWARD 


| will be paid to any one who 

can disprove this statement 
Because W. L. Douglas is 
the largest manufacturer he 
can buy cheaper and pro- 
duce his shoes at a lower 
cost than other concerns, 
which enables him to sell 
shoes for 83.50 and 83.00 
equal in every way to those 
sold elsewhere for $4 and $5. 
The Douglas secret process 
of tanning bottom soles pro- 
duces absolutely pure leath- 
er; more flexible, and will wear longer than 

~~ other tannage in the world. 

he sales have more than doubled the past four 
years, which proves its superiority. Why not 
give W.L. Douglas shoes a trial and save money ? 

Notice Increase f 1899 Sales: 92.203,863.3) 

in Business: 1 1902 Sales: ®5,024,340.00 

A gain of @2,820,456.79 in Four Years. 
W. L. DOUGLAS $4.00 CILT EDCE LINE, 
Worth $6.00 Compared with Other Makes. 
The best imported and American leathers, Heyl’s 
Patent Calf, Enamel, Box Calf, Calf, Vici Kid, Corona 
Colt, and National Kangaroo. Fast Color Eyelets. 
+ « The genuine have W. L. DOUGLAS 
Caution + name and price stamped on bottom 
Shoes by mail, 25c. extra. Illus. Catalogue Sree. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS, 























Satisfies 


Sense and Senses 


IT IS NOW KNOWN THAT THE CHIEP 
CAUSE OF SICKNESS AND DISEASE IS 
THE USE OF UNNATURAL FOODS. 


SHREDDED WE2EAT BISCUIT 


is your natural food. Natural because its proper- 
ties both in kind and jon are precisely the 
same as the elements of your body. Its regular 
assimilation insures you absolutely from 
elemental weaknesses and leaves no poorly 
nourished elements in the system for the lodgment 
of disease germs. Shredded Wheat is many times 
more porous than other foods and therefore more 
quickly digested. Keep well by its use and start 
to-day. Combined with fruit, Shredded Wheat is 
seasonable and delicious and satisfies both sense 
and senses. Send for ‘“The Vital Question,” free. 
—our charming 

little cook book, 

illustrated in 











Address Natural Food Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











SAFETY HAMMER 
AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVERS 








DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


$ Of your dealer or 
sent to any address 
; cash with order 
e 


IT HITS THE MARK AT 50 YARDS 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


IVER JOHNSON. FITCHBURG, MASS.U.SA 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 














be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








POISONING BY SHELL-FISH. 


UCH has been written recently of 
the spread of typhoid fever by 
oysters, and many cases have oc- 
curred in both this country and in 
England of epidemi f poisoning 
following public dinners at which 
raw oysters formed the first course. 

It is true that oysters fattened 
at the mouths of streams contam- 
inated by sewage may contain the 
germs of typhoid fever, but this 
danger is really slight in compari- 
son with that of taking in other 
poisons absorbed by shell-fish or elaborated 
within their own bodies. 

Shell-fish, especially mussels, are great purifiers 
of dirty water, and they might well be planted in 
landlocked harbors, where the water is more or 
less stagnant, to prevent its fouling. But in such 
a case there should be an absolute prohibition of 
the use of these harbor shell-fish for food, for they 
effect the purification of the water by taking the 
poisons into their own bodies and rendering them 
innocuous by a process of chemical decomposition. 

Apart from the poisons so absorbed, it is prob- 
able that some shell-fish, mussels especially, 
under certain conditions elaborate certain pto- 
mains, or animal alkaloids, which are more or 
less poisonous to those who eat the mussels, 
whether raw or cooked. Personal idiosyncracy 
has much to do with shell-fish poisoning, for it 
often happens that one or two persons only out 
of a large party who have eaten mussels show 
symptoms of poisoning. Some people have an 
attack of the hives whenever they eat oysters or 
other mollusks. 

There are three sorts of symptoms produced 
by shell-fish poisoning. The mildest form ists 
in a simple red rash or an eruption of hives, 
accompanied perhaps by a little headache. This 
soon subsides spontaneously, or may be aided by 
a dose of salts. 

In the second form there are signs of acute 
indigestion, vomiting, purging, and more or less 
fever. This, too, passes away after a time, aided 
by abstention from food, the drinking of plenty of 
water, and perhaps a few doses of magnesia or 
chalk mixture. 

The third form is one to be dreaded. The poison 
acts quickly and powerfully upon the nervous 
system; the sufferer falls into a state of collapse, 
with cold skin, dilated pupils, extreme restless- 
ness and a rapid weak pulse. This form calls 
for stimulants and prompt medical treatment if a 
fatal issue is to be averted. 
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BOOKS IN TURKEY. 


ra pa when advertisements of the latest 
novel confront one on every side, it is strange 
to read of a country where literary enterprise is 
unknown. Such a land, says Henry Otis Dwight, 
is Turkey. He describes in The Book-Lover the 
methods of the booksellers in the bazaars at 
Constantinople. 

No one of the booksellers, he says, pays more 
attention to possible purchasers than he does to 
the hungry dogs which nose the moist pavement 
in hopes of finding choice morsels of food. Grave, 
preoccupied and serene, the Oriental merchant is 
content to be surrounded by his books; he seems 
almost to grudge the interruption of his calm by a 
sale. He is, however, always willing to display 
his treasures to any one whom he recognizes as a 
fellow lover of literature. 

Many of the books are in manuscript, for the 
Turk loves beautiful calligraphy, and has scarcely 
yet recovered from his distrust of print. When 
books were first printed in Turkey, it was neces- 
sary to reassure the conscientious doubts of 
possible purchasers by a certificate issued by the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, and duly bound in each volume, to 
the effect that “Nothing in the law of God forbids 
printing.” 

The Koran, although more in demand than any 
other book, may not be sold, because to require 
of any man a price for that which is considered 
necessary to his salvation the Moslem holds to be 
a sin. But, by a recognized and accepted fiction 
in which no one sees any evil, the man who wishes, 
and can afford, a Koran, easily gets it. He merely 
points to the copy he desires and requests the 
bookseller to present it to him. 

“If you will make me a gift of five dollars,” 
replies the merchant, politely, “I shall be glad to 
bestow it upon you as a present.” 

The typical Turkish bookseller loves old books, 
old manuscripts and the wisdom of the ancients. 
The familiar phrases “just out” and “best-selling 
book of the year’ would have no. attraetion for 
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him. There is, it is true, a small pile of thin little 
modern Turkish books tucked away inconspicu- 
ously upon one of his shelves; books written by 
representatives of that “Young Turkey” in which, 
to Western thought, lies the one hope for Turkish 
literature and progress. Call his attention to 
them and ask by whom they were written, and 
he replies, with a gesture of slow disdain, “A lot 


of apes.” 
® © 


TRAINED FOR A CRITIC. 


iss Marie Van Vorst, who has been earning 

her living as a working girl in various occu- 
pations in order that she may know the actual 
life of working girls, contributes to Everybody’s 
Magazine her experiences in a Southern cotton- 
mill. One of her fellow workers was a girl named 
Bessie, who had been at the work for ten years. 


“What do you think about all day?” I ask her. 

“Why, 1 think about books, I reckon. There 
ain’t nothing I like so good as reading, when I 
ain’t tired.” 

“Are you often tired?” This ee surprises 
her. She looks up at me and smiles. 

“Why, I’m ’most always tired. I read novels 
for the most part. Like to read love stories and 
about fo’eign travel.” 

“What would you be if you could choose?” I 
venture to ask. She has no hesitation in answer- 
ing: “I’d love to be a trained nurse.”’ Then, turn 
about being fair Play. in her mind, she asks, 
“What would rom 1 be?” And ashamed not to 
repay her truthfulness, I frankly respond, “I’d 
like to write a book.”’ 

“T de-clare!” She stares at me. ‘Why, you-all 
is ambitious! Did you ever write anything?” She 
is interested and kindles, and leans forward. 
“Look a-here! Got any of your scrappings or 
writing here? If you don’t mind anybody’s mess- 
ing with your things, bring your scrappings to me, 
and I’ll soon tell you if you can write a book or 
poe oe whispers to me, encouragingly, confi- 

entially. 

I thank her and say, “Do you think you would 
know?” 


“Well, I guess I would,” she says, confidently, 
“T ain’t read all my life since I was eight years 
old not to know good writing from bad.’ 
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REAL DOCTORING. 


*¢T-\oc” Judson had never taken so much as a 

single course in medical study, but he was 
in greater demand than the regular practitioner 
of Crowville, who had a degree and a framed 
“diplomy” in his office. 


“I'd ruther trust to Bill Judson’s doctoring than 
any that’s learned out o’ medicine books,” said 
old lady Simmons. 

When pressed for a reason for this preference, 
the old laey had one yey | answer. 

“When doc was away one time I was took with 
rheumatism in my side, an’ I had to let Daughter 
Jane send for the diplomy doctor. He give me 
medicines an’ said the rheumatism would give 
way to’em. It did give way leetle by leetle, an’ 
finally wore off, pores me weak as a rag. 

“Well, now, when I have one o’ those spells an’ 
Doe Judson ’tends me, he comes in, gives one 
look at me, mixes up a glass of his herb stuff, an’ 
in less’n twelve hours he has that rheumatism 
h’isting all over me from head to feet, departing in 
a half«iozen directions, an’ no chance for my mind 
to dwell on any one spot, an’ say, ‘It’s the wust 
thar.’ That’s what I call doctoring!” 
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SHE HAD LOST HER “ CHILD.” 


Pe old lady, of the sort that is always 
young, went shopping the other day with her 
daughter. They visited a great department store, 
and there, by some chance, became separated. 
It was “bargain day,” and an immense crowd was 
surging back and forth. The daughter had the 
memoranda and the purse. 


The dear old lady grew distracted. She ran 
this way and that, peering into strange faces and 
following false clues. 

“What is it, madam?” asked a sympathetic 
floor-walker. ‘Can I help you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she cried. “But I do wish 
you’d try.” 

“Have you lost something?” 

“T’ve lost my child!” 

“How old was it?” 

“Fifty-two!” 

Then they both burst into laughter, and a 
minute or two later the well-grown “child” came 
into sight. 
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COOPERATIVE SIGHTSEEING. 


he great buildings for the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis are rapidly growing into shape. They 
remind one of a story told of a party of visitors 
who had travelled a long distance to see the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 


bw 4 had only a limited time at their disposal, | 
and when they found themselves inside the gates | 
=e immensity of the “White City” overwhelmed | 

nem. 

“Boys,” said the man who seemed to be the 
leader of the party, “we can’t begin at the begin- 
ning and take this allin. Jim, you go through that 
big building over there. Bill, you take the one the 
other side of it. Joe, you do the one over there 
on the left. Pete and I will take these two right 
in front of us, and Jake will run through that | 
great big one the other side of the pond, and we’ll | 
see the whole blooming show.” } 





| 
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FASHIONABLE CHAIRS, PERHAPS. 


ye Hanson’s language seldom lacked vigor, 
but was often wanting in strict accuracy and 
sometimes in consistency. 


“T’ve been over to talk with Alvira Pond about 
selling that corner lot,” he said one day to his 
wife, his ruddy face mottled with purple from 
some recent exertion, “and I’ll never enter her 
parlor again, never! Nota chair in the room but 
what is impossible to sit down in, out of the ques- 
tion to get up from, and leaves you with such a 
—. you can’t move hand nor foot when you 
stand!’ 
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PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 


P pert had come in with a story of a remarkable 
automobile he had just seen. He declared that 
it was “as big as a house!”’ 

“Now, Johnny,” said his father, severely, “you 
know it was not as big as a house. Why do you 
exaggerate things so? I’ve talked to you a million 
times about that habit of yours, and it doesn’t 
seem to do a bit of good.” 





Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Srown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. [ Adv. 








Northwestern University 
School cf Oratory. Special Advantages. Two private and 
fourteen class lessons a week. $150 scholarships fur- 
nished to needy and meritorious students. Ten able in- 
structors give their entire e to the school. Catalogue. 
R. L. CUMNOCK, A. M., Director, Evanston, Chicago, Ill. 


MORE POSITIONS open to graduates of the 

School of Expression 
Copley Sq., Boston, than can be filled. Center of all 
advances in Oratory. Same teachers 23 years. oapiomes, 
70 courses. 6.8 Ourry,Fa.D.. taught ton ears in Harvard, 
Yale, Boston University and Newton Theological Inst. 
Send postal for Catalogue, latest books and Courses. 


A Life Income Contract | 


Issued by 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
=== OF NEW YORK, 
Richard A. McCurdy, President, 


Guarantees a fixed income for life, 
which income is protected by over three 
hundred and eighty-two millions of 
dollars accumulated in a successful 
business experience of sixty years. For 
particulars address, 

Home Income Department, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, New York, N. Y. 
Strongest in the World. - 
































Oldest in America. 
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FREE 


“FROZEN DAINTIES” 


Send your name for a copy of the new 
edition of this guide to making ice 
creams, sherbets and frozen dainties of 
all kinds. It is elaborately illustrated, 
and a recipe can be relied upon. 
We send it free because it reeoommends 
the Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ICE CREAM FREEZER 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 




















Off to Colorado to spend 
a few weeks among the 
Rockies! The low rates 
offered by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul 


Union Pacific Line 


make the trip inexpen- 
sive. Excellent train 
service makes it quick 
and comfortable. 


From Chicago to Denver without 
change of cars. All meals served 
in dining-cars. Additional in- 
formation on request. 


E, L. LOMAX, F. A. MILLER, 
Gen, Pass, and Ticket Agent, General Passenger Agent, 
Vaion Paeifie Railroad; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Omaha, Neb. Paul Rail’y, Chicago. 











Chocolate Bon- Bons 


The DELICIOUS QUALITY, DELIGHTFUL FLAVORS and 
PERFECT PURITY of these famous confections have made 
for them a phenomenal! popularity. 


Annual Sales Eight Million Packages ! 


Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed Packages are Guaranteed 
to be in perfect condition or money refunded. 
If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 
P.S.— We send FREE the Lowney Receipt Book, telling how to make 
Chocolate Candies at home. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Have you a little “FAIRY” in your home? 


We mean FAIRY SOAP, of course! 


Fairy Soap more than meets every requirement of the toilet and bath. It 
lathers freely, cleanses the pores, soothes the skin and imparts a delicate and 
refreshing odor. It is the purest white floating Soap on the market today. 5 cents 
at grocers’ and drug stores—each cake wrapped and packed in a separate carton. 
FREE ! Send us ten Fairy Soap ova! box fronts (or if you prefer, 25 cents in stamps) and we will 

forward you a handsome collection of ten beautiful little “‘Fairy’’ subjects (one of which 
is shown above in reduced form), These pictures are artistic reproductions from photographs and 


will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 9% inches by 124 inches, FREE FROM 
ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 62, Chicago, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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A Cry. ing , Demand for 


MENNEN S 


BORATED 


rALCUM 


TOILET POWDER © 


E enormous sale attained by this scientific toilet preparation is y 


proof of its popularity with the public. 


It could not continue the 


best-known and most acceptable if it failed to satisfy for the many 
needs of uncomfortable skins. For all the demands, from the crib to 


the toilet table of women and men, it delights 


Chapped, sunburnt, 


itching skins, heat rash, perspiration and tired, aching feet ALL 
find their relief in MENNEN’'S Avoid ordinary — —— 


scented with cheap perfumes 


Sold Everywhere at 25 Seen a Box, 
or mailed post-paid. SAMPLE FREE. 


For elegant toilets, MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM POWDER is 6 
luxury yielding the lingering scent of violets. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 20 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


MENNEN’S FACE ON 





EVERY BOX 





n’s affection fluctuates 


5 with his—appetite. _ 

To keep ‘his heart sien 
C5 se rues ith ~~ 
NABISCO: Si Waters) 


NABISCO 


A poem for the Palate, entrancing the 
taste as an old Italian love-song charms 
the ear. Delicate in their sweetness, be- 
witching in their subtle flavors of Cherry, 
™, Orange, Lemon, Vanilla, 
Copyright, ” a Me Chocolate, Strawberry, 


4 


National Biscuit 
Company , 1903. 


Raspberry or Mint. 
Serve with any bever- 
age or dessert. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





















There 
is a Guarantee 
of 25 years 
behind every 


JAS. BOSS *tax" 
Watch Gece 


It’s the only gold filled case that has proved 
its wearing quality by testof time. Made, 
sold and worn since b member this 
when buying a watch, and insist on hav- 
ing a Boss case with the Keyatone trade- 
mark—stamped inside. 


Send for booklet. icf 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE Co. 
Philadelphia. 































ALLIGATOR 
(PUNCTUREPROO F 
SELF-HEALING BICYCLE TIR 


ENAILS,TACHKS AND GLASS, WILL NOT LET THE AIR OUT. 


songz 
Onty 4pcoren 
ress paid only when cash 
accom pa: Jatalog free, with descrip- 
tion | Tey’ to this illustration. 
Aye yu { 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 





One Year’s Music Free 


We will ship a Cornish Piano or a Cor- 
nish Organ anywhere upon the distinct 
understanding that if it is not entirely as 
represented after 
twelve months’ 
use, we will take it 
back and pay car- 
riage both ways— 


This is the 
CORNISH PLAN 





— Agents Wanted 


each town to take orders for our new 
High Grade Guaranteed Bicycles. 


Ng ' New 1903 Models 








. C. 0. D. to any one without a cent d 
cand allow 10 DAYS FREE T. 
AE : before purchase is binding. 
wy 500 Good 2 2nd-hand Wheels, $3 to $8. 
4 written for our free 
aie pod full descriptions. 


large protorrentie engrevings end 
MEAD CYCLE GO., ept. 50-8, Chicago. 













STOPS 
Toothache | 
Instantly 


Dent's Toothache Gem not only stops toothache 
instantly, but it cleanses the avity, arrests decay, 
and removes offensive adare caused 4 by decay It is 
easy to apply ; will ndt melt in the mouth ; will not 
dry up—or spill; in the bottle it will keep for years; stays 
where put; most economical—no waste 


D E N TS Toothache 


will stop the ache whether there's a cavity or not. It is 
especially valuable as a preventive of tooth ac he. Don't 
wait uutil the tooth aches, get a bottle of DEN T’s now 

d by leading dentists. Sold 


and keep itin the house. Us 
by responsible drugg l 

Be sure its DENTS 
bunions and warts—1x 


Cc. S. DENT 4 CO., DETROIT, MICH. 





or by mail on re — rt of pric e 
*s Corn Gum cures corns, 






or we mail it 



























Our large souve- 
nir catalogue ex- 
plains our unique 
method fully—it will be sent free to any- 
body upon request. With the catalogue 
we present four embossed pianos in min- 
iature—the most costly advertisement ever 
offered to the public. Write to-day. 


PIANOS $155 AND UP ORGANS $25 AND UP 


CORNISH CO., Washington, N. J. 
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Herbs, roots barksand berries—known 
for generations as Nature’s most effi- 


cacious tonics and blood purifiers— 
enter into the preparation of 


Hires 


Rootbeer 


In addition to its medicinal qualities, 
it is also the most delightful temper- 
ance beverage known—the most cool- 
ing and refreshing. A package makes 
five gallons. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail for Beware of imitations, 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO,, 
Malvern, Pa, 
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The Boy with a 
Doubles his vacation fun. Takes pictures of his sports and games and of the places of 
interest that he visits. But fun is not the only factor—there’s education in photography. 

Any schoolboy or girl can make good pictures with a Brownie Camera—all without a 
dark-room and very inexpensively, now that the Kodak Developing Machine has added the 
finishing touch to the simplifying of photography. 

Brownie Cameras, $1 and $2. Kodaks, $5 to $75. 
Brownie Developing Machines- - - - - $2.00 
Kodak Developing Machines -_ - $6.00 to $10.00 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Brownie Books. 
Kodak Catalogues, Free at the dealer's, or by mail. 
Kodak Baby Bo, JTS ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
eee MOTOS: foe cents of the doaterta ov by mak.” 
® ® 
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